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THE PREFACE 


HIS little book has been written with but one 
object in view, the bringing of the child near 
to Nature’s heart. Every effort has been 

made to give to dry scientific facts the breath of 
out-of-doors. Believing that this can be done in the 
schoolroom only through the story form, the bees, 
ants, birds, and blossoms have been made to tell 
their own life histories. They speak of their every- 
day life, of their friends, their enemies, of their 
sorrows and joys, that children may come to think 
of them as kinsfolk, the lesser of the great Father’s 
children. 

We should teach the children that every tint upon 
a petal, every shade upon a wing, every turn and 
trill of a bird-song, has some deep and hidden mean- 
ing. Hecan never be quite poor or friendless who 
has learned to read the secrets of the great outside 
world. Once teach a child to study and think of 
these things for himself, and you have given him a 
source of contentment for the rest of his life. 

If a collection of nature-material is gathered for 
the schoolroom —a jar of water in which are kept 
some pond or brook folk; a few chrysalids; some 
caterpillars, to be fed daily by the children with 
fresh leaves from their own particular food plants ; 
several stuffed birds; one or two nests; plants that 
are being studied —it will add greatly to the pleas- 
ure and profitableness of this book, and beyond 
eB Pe 
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doubt there will be added to the pupil’s other work a 
freshness and vigor that comes only from contact 
with nature. 

But beyond everything else we should teach the 
boys and girls to love a// life, to watch over and care 
for the birds, the insects— and I would add the wild 
flowers, for in many places they are being torn up so 
ruthlessly that in these localities they will soon be 
exterminated. 

I would bring to the schoolroom a vision of green 
fields, leafy forests, sunny meadows, and running 
brooks. I would have you hear the buzzing of bees, 
the song of birds, and breathe the fragrance of the 
clover. It is for the boys and girls to say how well 
I have succeeded in this. 

I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to a 
host of scientists whose books have been freely con- 
sulted after much study in the open. 


Acnes McCLELLAND DAULTON. 


Chicago, [ll., November 5, 1902. 
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l@NE morning in 
sou May Meadow 
eRe Sip came out of the 
: fa) grey front door of Hollyhock 
Hall with a gay little flip and a happy lit- 
tle flutter. Then she stood on the veranda 
looking across the field with her two far- 
sighted eyes to where the orchard lay 
misting in delicate pink and white. Such 
wonderful, far-seeing eyes had Meadow 
Sip! Each eye was made up of six thou- 
sand three hundred wee, wee eyes, or 
“facets,” and instead of eyelashes she 
had hairs growing right out of her eyes 


in the queerest way. 
[11] 
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But when you are flying away up in 
the air, and there are thousands of babies 
at home waiting to be fed, and you are 
in the greatest hurry, and honey must be 
had, and you have to see the honey blos- 
soms quickly, you need every eye you 
can possibly get. So really, Meadow Sip 
hadn't one she could spare; and beside 
all these she had three little near-sighted 
eyes on the top of her head so she could 
see what was going on right under her 
nose when she turned herself upside 
down to drink. 

Meadow Sip thought, as she looked 
away toward the orchard with her far- 
sighted eyes, that it was the most perfect 
day she had ever seen. The sky was 
turquois-blue wherever the pearly fluff 
of the clouds would let it peep through ; 
the morning was warm and pleasant, 
and there were delicious whiffs of fra- 
grance everywhere. 

Across the road from Hollyhock Halla 
wild crab-apple tree was swinging her 
censers, and oh, the incense she used ! 
Was there ever anything so delicate and 
sweet? Her perfume so certainly prom- 
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ised of honey that it had lured to her 
hundreds of Meadow Sip’s sisters. But 
she still needed helpers to carry her pol- 
len, so she swung and swung her rosy 
cups, and tempted and tempted, although 
every bough was a-humming and a-buz- 
zing. 

Out of Hollyhock Hall skipped Plum 
Petal, all a-quiver with life and joy, and 
‘sat down by Meadow Sip to make her 
toilet, for she was the daintiest of bees. 
First she cleaned her antennz with the 
little round comb, and the odd brush 
she carried on the fifth joint of each 
front leg. Next she brushed her head and 
delicately combed her eye-hairs. ,y 
Then she brushed her velvet rf 
waist and preened her wings __ ,, /, 
with the prongs she carried \ ° RY Vik 
on her middle legs, and , me YS 
dusted out her pollen bas- 
mets. Last of all. she 
stood on her front Cor AQ) 
while with her hind legs | 
she scrubbed and polishedéWy? 
every atom of her fuzzy, buzzy, "a 
little body. aN er Ys 
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‘“There,’ she said, with:a sigh, “J feel 
better. How do I look, Meadow Sip?” 

‘‘Beautiful,’ responded Meadow Sip, 
looking at her sister with her three near- 
sighted eyes: ‘There isnt a specheaas 
dust about you. Where are you going 
this morning, Plum Petal? ‘The crab- 
apple tree uses a delicious perfume, but 
somehow I long for the orchard.” 

‘Then come along with me,’ said 
Plum Petal. ‘‘I began filling my second 
tier of cells with apple-blossom honey 
yesterday, so I am going over to the 
orchard. Here comes Grumble Buzz and 
Whiffle Whiz. I suppose the lazy things 
will tag us.” 

' “JT would rather ees would than not,” 
laughed Meadow Sip, ‘‘for then we shall 
ea 3 not have to feed them.” 
Grumble Buzz and Whiffle 
Whiz came out of the hive 
stretching themselves and 
lazily rubbing their eyes. 
wv N ) ‘‘Hello, sisters!” said Grumble 
\ z= Buzz when he saw Meadow Sip and 

y < Plum Petal. ‘‘Wait a bit, and we 

| will fly with you.” 
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“Much good that will do us,” cried 
Plum Petal, unfolding her four wings 
and hooking each upper wing to the 
lower. 

There she was with two beautifully 
firm wings like a fly. Every bee has a 
row of hooks upon the lower wing that 
_ fits into a groove upon the upper wing. 
If Plum Petal hadn’t hooked her wings to- 
gether she would have flip-flapped <ege 
about like a kite without a tail. mA 

AI just wish you boys would doa little 
work,’ she went on, getting ready to fly. 
“It seems pretty hard that the good 
queen mother and we girls should do all 
the work at Hollyhock Hall, and support 
you lazy bees, too. Come on, Meadow 
Sip; I shan’t wait for them.” 

And up and up in spirals sailed Plum 
Petal and Meadow Sip, and then off yi 
they skimmed to the orchard. ASS 

ieee.) dont care,’ buzzed. Whiffle 
Whiz, cleaning his antenne with his 
right front foot. ‘‘I wonder how they 
expect a fellow who was hatched without 
pollen baskets to fetch and carry.” 

“Those girls are always fussing,’ mut- 
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tered Grumble Buzz. ‘‘One would think 
that anyone with one eye, not to men- 
tion twelve thousand six hundred 
and three eyes, would see that we 
are the aristocrats of the hive 
= and were never intended for toil. 
" We are much handsomer than the | 
workers.” 

They were handsome fellows. They 
had large round heads, and two great 
far-sighted eyes with more than twice as 
many ‘‘facets’’ as the sisters, eyes 4 y/ 
so large that they pushed the three Yom 
little near-sighted eyes right down 
in the middle of the bees’ fore- £% 
heads, instead of leaving them on 
the top of their heads where the sisters 
wore theirs. Their antenne were long 
and delicate. They had big bodies and 
large, filmy wings, and they wore soft, 
‘brown, fur coats. 

‘‘T don’t care what the sisters say,” 


Was, buzzed Whiffle Whiz again. ‘‘We 
4 haven’t any honey sacs, so we can't 
carry honey; we haven't any pollen 
baskets, so we can't bring pollen; no wax 
pockets, so we cant build comb; no 
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stings, so we can't fight, and our tongues 
are too short and weak for any but the 
shallowest blossoms. We were hatched 
so, and I think it is a shame to be down 
on a fellow for what he can’t help.” ¢ ¥, 

‘Never mind,” advised Grumble “ge 
Buzz, as he polished off his wings f¥ 
with his hind legs. ‘‘Let’em fuss if 
they want to. Here come Hum Mumble 
and Mutter Fuzz. How-de-do, fellows? 
We are going to take a fly to Apple Blos- 
som Inn. Want to come along before the 
rest of the drones get started ?”’ 

‘To be sure,” cried Hum Mum ble, 

. ” dusting his velvet knees. ‘‘ Buck- 
Ma wheat Fluff has promised to show 

rus the very honeyest tree in the 
orchard. Buckwheat Fluff will let you 
go, | am sure.” 

“Then let's be off,” exclaimed Whiffle 
Whiz, hooking his wings with a click. 
‘“Here comes Buckwheat Fluff now.” 

Buckwheat Fluff was a very young 
bee, so young that she had been out of 

the hive only a few days. Before y te 

that she had been one of the V9, en 

nurses, feeding the babies and <“#@ 
2 


) 
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cuddling close with her sisters as they 
swarmed over the comb so that their furry 
bodies might keep the eggs warm in the 
cells. But now she was free; free to fly 
in the warm sunshine—but never idle; 
bless you, no!—busy every moment, but 
free to fly in the sweet air, and her first 
thought was to help her brothers. 

“Now hurry up, Drones!” she cried, 
unfurling her wings. ‘‘Sister Locust 
Whiff has promised to show me how 
to make wax this afternoon, and she 
said woe first thing was to drink all the 
ee honey I could. I ought to be sip-. 
ee ping now, so hurry up, boys!” 

Away flew Grumble Buzz, 

Whiffle Whiz, Hum Mumble, 
Ae L , Mutter Fuzz, and kind little. 
We ; Buckwheat Fluff. Up and 
] pele up, and away toward the 
win Ase\ hazy orchard. Every wing 
KS aE was going so fast that they 
Sark ba buzz-z-z-ed just as when the 
=e Hoes night wind goes whispering 
it through a knot hole. 

‘‘Here’s the tree,” called Buck- 
wheat Fluff, gayly, and every. 
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gauzy wing stopped buzzing, and down 
they whisked right into a soft, downy 
bed of apple blossoms. Such masses of 
little white cups tipped with pink, and 
such clusters of buds alla-blushing! And, 
oh, the breath of them! And everywhere 
were bees, big, old, mumbly, grumbly 
bumbles ; slender Italian bees, with five 
golden stripes; mason bees, carpenter 
bees, tailor bees, and common little gray- 
coated fuzzy, buzzy bees. And what a 
rolling, grumbling, rumbling of busy in 
wings! All the tree was humming. 

Ina jiffy Buckwheat Fluff whisked out 
her brown tongue from the groove under 
her chin. Such a wonderful tongue! so 
long, shining, flexible, and strong; as 
slender as a thread, and decorated with 
tiny circles of hairs that held fast the 
honey, and so enabled her to draw it up 
into her mouth, and with the queerest 
tip like a little round plate, just the thing 
for licking. So delicate and marvelous 
a tongue must be very carefully kept, so 
Buckwheat Fluff wore it in two sheaths 
and folded it back when it was not in 
use. But now she thrust it deep into the 
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honey cups and drank and drank, and 
instead of filling the little honey sac she 
had for carrying honey, she swallowed it 
for good and all, as Locust Whiff had told 
her. She didn’t forget to fill the pollen 
baskets on her hind legs full to overflow- 
ing, nor to pay toll to the apple blossoms, | 
as an honest bee should. Back and forth 
she flew from blossom to blossom, carry- 
ing pollen on her fuzzy head and her long 
tongue so that the stigmas, waiting and 
sticky, might drink it up. For Buck- 
age Wheat Fluff was a wise bee, and 

* she said to herself: 

‘No pollen no apples, no apples no 
seeds, no seeds no new trees, no trees no 
blossoms, no blossoms no honey, and 
where would the bees be then?” 

“Oh, Meadow Sip and Plum Petal,” 
she called, as her sisters settled near 
her among the apple blossoms ; ‘‘ Locust 
Whiff said we were going to begin mak- 
ing wax in the hive this afternoon. Are 
you going to help?” 

‘Now isn’t that just like a young bee?” 
laughed Plum Petal. ‘‘She's all excite- 
ment over her new work. How well I 
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eth Wo niy first experience in wax- 
making, and how important I felt. Of 
course we are going to help, and it is 
high time we were getting back. 
Have you eaten all the honey } 
you can hold, Buckwheat Fluff?” 
“Oh, yes,’ she replied eagerly. 
am so full I can't take another sip, and 
Iam so sleepy.” 
fetHatis just aS it should be,’ said 
Meadow Sip, ‘‘so home we go.” 
‘“‘Good-by, brothers!” cried Buckwheat 
Fluff in a drowsy voice to the drones 
who were drinking honey on the 
m— next bough, and then the three 
Zh /— sisters flew off to Hollyhock Hall. 
‘There were many sister bees hurrying 
from every direction toward the hive, 
each bee gorged with honey and heavy 
with sleep, as gluttons are sure to be. 
“Now, said Locust Whiff to Buck- 
wheat Fluff when she had reached Holly- 
hock Hall, ‘‘in order to make wax = 
we must be perfectly warm and {eggeat’ 
perfectly quiet. See, Meadow (% 
Sip has already fastened herself by the 
hooked toes of her front feet to the top 
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of the hive. Now you hook yourself 
right beside her, and take hold of her 
middle foot with your middle foot, and 
I will come next, and Plum Petal next, 
and so on, bee after bee until we make a 
festoon from side to side, as if we were 
decorating the inside of the hive with 
garlands of bees; then all you have to 
do is to go to sleep and see what will 
happen.” 

And what do you think did happen? 
When Buckwheat Fluff awoke, the eight 
little pockets she wore on her abdomen 
were everyone of them filled with wax. 
In some wonderful way the honey which 
she had sipped had digested itself and 
changed into wax that oozed right into 
her pockets. 

‘‘Look, look!” she cried, to_ Logie 
Whiff, who had also awakened with her 
pockets full of wax. ‘‘What shall we 
do next?” 

‘““Now take the nippers on your hind 
legs and pull out the scales of wax,” ex- 
plained Locust Whiff kindly. ‘‘Then. 
chew it up daintily, moisten it with saliva 
until you can pull it into a soft, white 
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ribbon. Then come with me and I will 
show you how to build.” 

And almost before Buckwheat Fluff 
could realize what she was about, she 
found herself forming with her sharp 
claws a six-sided cell, that fitted perfectly 
into the cell Meadow Sip was building 
upon one side, and into the one Locust 
Whiff was building upon the other; there 
they hung like little pearly jars ready 2 
to be filled with honey. ROR 

Now bee-honey is not flower-honey, for 
when the bees fill their honey sacs full 
of the nectar of. the blossoms a strange 
change takes place in it, and 
they pump into the waxen cells “g leis 
something quite different and 
far more delicious, yet it car- 
ries with it the flavor of . 
the blossom it came «& 
from. Plum Petal and RS 
Meadow Sip knew per- 
fectly the difference be- ; 
tween delicate white clover honey ae, 
and the strong dark honey of 34m 
the buckwheat blossom, and you (/ 
and I can tell it quite as readily. 
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All cells are not honey jars; some are 
cradles for babies, little six-sided ones for 
the workers, larger ones for the drones, 
and great thimble-shaped cups for the 
queen babies. 

There were thousands of babies in 
Hollyhock Hall, tiny white things with- 
out feet or hands, but they had mouths, 
thank you; hungry mouths that seemed 
never filled as the little nurses fed them 
drop by drop. If you were a worker 
baby you were fed honey and bee-bread; 
bee-bread is a mixture of honey and 
pollen, and many cells are filled with it 
for winter use. Besides bee-bread and — 
honey you were fed a little royal jelly 
—precious little if you were a worker. 
The bees manufacture this jelly in a 
gland in their heads, and it is very nutri- 
tious and rich. But if you were a queen 
baby you would dine on royal jelly every 
blessed day of your life! Now, this is 
the strangest of all: if you were a worker 
baby, and the nurses wanted to change 
you into a queen, all they had to do was 
to enlarge your cell before you were four 
days old, form it into a thimble-shaped 
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cradle, and feed you upon that marvelous 
jelly, and you would hatch out as royal G a 
a queen as ever sat on a bee throne. 4 

The nurses had a queer way of FNS 
with their babies, whether worker, drone, 
or queen. When they thought they had 
eaten enough they would clap a little 
cover of wax and bee-glue over the cradle 
door. Then the baby would get very 
sleepy and spin itself a little white silk 
nightgown —that is, it did if it were a 
drone or a worker; if a queen, it only 
spun a nightcap and a short jacket. If 
it waked and found itself a drone, or a 
worker with fuzzy body and filmy wings, 
it would bite its way out of its cradle 
ancebeoin life at once. But if it were a 
queen it could only pipe and tell them it 
was awake, and wait to see what would 
come next. 

What a beauty a queen is! Her eee 
is long and slender and tapering, \ 
and underneath it is golden yel- 
low. Her wings are short, but 
of filmy, delicate gauze, and they 
daintily cross upon her back— / 
this is a true sign of royalty. Her * 
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head and far-sighted eyes are small and 
her tongue short. Unlike the drones she 
has a sting, but as she uses this also to 
place her eggs inside the cells, she stings 
but rarely, for fear she will injuremee 
The workers never sting a queen. If 
she is a stranger they sometimes 
smother her to death by swarm- 
ing over her, but they never 
turn their cruel daggers upon 
{ her. 
’ Buckwheat Fluff found the 


. days that followed her wax- 
mia very busy. ones in the hive 
There were babies to feed; honey to 
bring; pollen to gather; bee-bread to 
make; the queen to attend and to feed; 
the hive to guard; the drones to see to; 
wax to manufacture; cells to build; bee-. 
glue to find; empty cells to be cleaned 
out when babies were through with 
them, and the hive to ventilate. 
There seemed never a moment to 
spare. 

The work Buckwheat Fluff disliked | 
most was the ventilating of the hive. It 
wasn't any fun to stand with twenty 
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other bees just inside the door and fan 
with your wings as if you were flying, 
until you swept in the fresh, sweet A\ 
air. You got very tired and faint, Aggy. 
but it had to be done night and ENE. 
day. You see, bees are fresh- “"“S4s 
air-breathing folk, and there is #S 
no other way to ventilate the hive; for if 
they had a big door and wide open win- 
dows all sorts of beetles, moths, and 
creeping, flying things might come in 
and steal the honey. So the door is just 
large enough for bees to guard, and the 
wings of the little ventilators buzz so 
faithfully that they keep the air almost 
as sweet and pure as it is out of doors. 
g\ One day a dreadful thing happened 
G in Hollyhock Hall; at least it seemed . 
9G inten to Buckwheat Fluff, but that 
was because she was such a very young 
bee and had not learned that worry never 
accomplished anything in the wide world. 
It was this. One morning Queen Honey- 
linne was laying her eggs—sometimes i) 
she laid three thousand in a day—and \¥ 
Buckwheat Fluff was also in attendance, is : 
caressing her with her antenne, and 
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circling about with the rest of the maids 
of honor, when a tiny mouse forced its 
way past the guards at the entrance, and 
crept right into the sweet, clean hive. 
‘‘Oh, oh!” buzzed all the young bees 
>) in horror. ‘‘What shall we do if he 
“se gets to the babies?’ 

“Attention !” commanded Meadow Sip, 
who was always calm and who knew 
just what to do. ‘‘Every bee be ready to 
sting at the order, without an instant’s 
delay!” 

‘‘Now!” came the order, and the mouse 
was lost in a cloud of whizzing wings. 
Then came dart after dart of the poisoned 
lances, and when the cloud arose the 
mouse lay quite dead upon the floor of 
the hive. 

“But what now?” cried Buckwheat 
Fluff, who had so much to learn. ‘‘We 
can. never get him through the door, and 
how can we live with a dead body in the 
Hiv ee 

‘Some of you fly quickly to the poplar 
and some to the wild cherry tree,’ ordered 
Meadow Sip. ‘‘Scrape the glue from the 
sticky buds and fill your pollen baskets.” 
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Away flew the bees, but soon & 


darted back, each little basket filled ch 
with shiny brown bee-glue. And, gij@ 
would you believe it, Mr. Mouse fi 
soon lay there in a shiny, | 
brown sepulcher shut awa 
where he couldn't do any eceeee 
maysein tHollyhock Hall ,z 
showed little difference. All? 
that changed was the caer A 
of the honey that was stowed ¢ 
away in the six-sided jars. 
The apple petals fluttered a 
away ina mimic snow-storm 
Piemday, but, the white 


clover lifted tiny rosy-tipped " Ae re ie 


Zs 


honey horns each morning @y i 6 
and folded them back against .~pgl ace” 


her stems when the bees had PWG@X 
sipped the nectar and paid toll ° “aot 
in pollen. ‘The wild raspberries 
hummed from morning until night \ 
with millions of buzzing wings, and 
comb after comb was filled with this, the 
most delicate of all honeys. ‘The dande- 
lion with her wealth of honey and golden 
pollen was on the visiting list of Holly- 
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hock Hall, as was the hawthorn, the 
boreset, the snapdragon, wild rose, lark- 
spur, mignonette, alyssum, and the sun- 
flowers. 

It is for the bees that the blossoms wear 
their dainty gowns of pink, yellow, scar-. 

let, white, and blue. For them 
{ { they paint the delicate lines upon 
3; their petals as honey guides. For 
\ them ns breathe their perfume 


They care not a whit for other 
eyes; they bloom for the bees alone; not. 
for love of the bees, but for love of, 
their own little seed-babies. A é Si . 
plant is, first of all, a mother ; 
she loves her little ones dearly, 

and she must trust to the bees to 
bring the fertilizing pollen to her stigma — 
that her babies may have life. So she 
tempts the bees in every way she can, 
and as the summer slips away, and blos- 
som after blossom opens in field and 
meadow, Hollyhock Hall is kept 
busy; for the bees not.only work 
for themselves, but for the flow- 
ers as well. 
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Oueen Honeylinne, attended by her 
maids of honor, visited cell after cell in 
the hive, slipping in her antennze to see 
if all was well, then cautiously pushing 
her sting through the door to lay the egg 
carefully upon the floor. ‘The eggs she 
was laying these days were drones’ eggs, 
or unfertilized, as she had laid the worker 7 
eggs earlier in the season. Day by day, S¥ 
as new babies hatched out, the hive grew 
more and more crowded, so crowded that 
although little wings whizzed from morn- 
ing until morning at the entrance to the 
hive, the air was hot and close. ‘There 
were twelve large thimble-shaped cells 
in the hive, and on these great beautiful 
cells Meadow Sip and Locust Whiff, aided 
by many of their sisters, were working. 
They delicately cut away the wax in wav- 
ing lines until the cells were so transpar, 
ent that one could watch every move-~e=gm. 
ment ofthe baby queens within. #7 

Oueen Honeylinne was growing more 
beautiful and slender every day, and one 
hot,sunny morning she awoke inanervous 
commotion. Meadow Sip, Plum Petal, 
and Buckwheat Fluff met her walking in 
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the hall, and to Buckwheat Fluff’s aston- 
ishment, the queen was no longer encir- 
cled by her maids of honor, but ran wildly 
hither and thither. When the bees met 
her they struck her with their antenne 
andimmediately became as excited as Her 
Majesty. Meadow Sip so far forgot her- 
self as to mount on the back of the queen 
and ride off in the giddiest way, and 
Oueen Honeylinne did not seem to mind 
ita bit. She only stopped to drink honey 
from the cells instead of from her attend- 
ants’ mouths, as usual, while her subjects 
hovered about, exciting the workers upon 


the comb, until all the hive was in a mad 


frenzy. Queen Honeylinne grew more 


and more excited, and no longer deposited - 


her eggs in the cells, but dropped them 
upon the floor in the most careless fashion. 
As the bees which had been out honey- 
gathering returned they, too, became 
wild, and all rushed to the honey cells and 


drank deeply from the filled jars. The © 


heat in the hive became more and more 
unbearable, when suddenly Queen Honey- 
linne stood perfectly still and there fell 
a breathless hush upon the hive after that 
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storm of buzzing wings. The scouts who 
had left the hive had returned to_, 
tell of a hollow tree they had found aq 
=.) in the woods. The bees were f@™\ 
<r about to swarm. 
‘At a signal, out of Hollyhock Hall 
rushed Queen Honeylinne, attended by 
thousands of her subjects. Up, up, they 
circled, around and around, a host of 
brown, fuzzy bodies, a cloud of buzzing 
4 fy) Wings, and then away! Who led 
Ss 5 the way? No one knows. But on 
ca they went over field and orchard, 
over river and hill, into the sweet Nise 
cool of the wood, and then into ““ygR. 
the hollow trunk of a great oak ae 
tree, there to found a new home 
and never more to return yp) tO Holly- 
hock Hall. i 
‘““Alas! alas!” cried Buckwheat Fluff, 
as she saw Meadow Sip and Plum 
$@— Petal swept out of the door and 
(xe ' up into the air without a good-by 
i” glance. ‘‘Am I to be left all alone?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Locust Whiff, 
who had heard her cry and came hur- = 
rying toward her. ‘‘I am with you, 
- 3 


tit 
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little Buckwheat Fluff. It was Meadow 
Sip and Plum Petal’s duty to go and help 
make a new home, just as it was our 
duty to stay here and take care of the 
babies. Don’t grieve, Buckwheat Fluff, 
we may yet meet Meadow Sip and Plum 
Petal upon the goldenrod and asters on 
many anautumn day. Run now and feed 
the oldest baby queen; she has her tongue 
through a little hole in the wax. She has 


been piping all day to be free, and in a ~ 


out. But be very careful 

' not to let the tee next in 
age out of her cell.” = 

Ae Buckwheat Fluff” oP ran 

~ to obey Locust Whiff she heard 


a great buzzing of wings; it 


ie few minutes we must let her 
| =n “ 4 


sat forge 
the midst of all the furor, had 
alas, in that last excitement when 


the swarm rushed out of the hive they 
had forgotten their duty for a moment 


and the two eldest queens had escaped — 


from their cells. No one who saw them 
could doubt for an instant their royal 


Bo 4 was the faithful bees who, in 


: _ tried to guard the royal cells. But - 


— oe ee 
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blood; there was the tapering body, 
brown above and golden beneath, and 
short filmy wings daintily crossed as a 
queen’s should be. 

There was nothing for the workers to 
do but form a circle about the queens and 
let them settle their differences as they 
would, for there is a law above all other 
laws in Bee Land that there can be but 
one queen. 

As the two young queens met they flew 
at each other in the greatest fury, biting 
Savagely at antenne, head, breast, and 
body, and trying with might and main to 
make use of their stings. In this they 
failed, owing to their close embrace. But 
when they started back and tried to escape 
from the circle the workers seized them 
by their legs and forced them back. Once 
-more they rushed at each other; this time 
the older queen darted forward and catch- 
ing her enemy by the wing thrust her 
sting between the rings of the soft abdo- 
‘men. ‘The poor wounded queen dragged 
herself to the edge of the circle and after 
a few feeble movements dropped back 
dead. 
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Then the victorious queen began to fly 


7 toward the royal cells where the other 


. little queens were sleeping, but the guards 


drove her back, pulling her, biting her, 
and only letting her alone when she 
turned away. 

Three times the queen pressed her bode 
up against the comb, and crossing her 
wings upon her back gave a low sweet 
call. At the sound of their queen’s voice 
every bee hung its head and stood motion- 
less until she gave them leave to move. 

That night Buckwheat Fluff was one 


ee) of the guards to the royal cell of the old- 


DP act prisoner queen. ‘The poor little queen 


put out her tongue for-honey, and piped 
and piped for liberty. ‘Toward morning, 
when every eye was heavy with sleep, 
there came a hurrying, scurrying through | 


Ae the hall; it was the new queen who had 


7 escaped her attendants, and before Buck- 


wheat Fluff could stay her, she had torn 
the cell of the oldest prisoner queen open 
and had thrust her cruel sting into the 
soft body just below the silken sleeping- 


A, jacket the poor little queen had spun. 


There was no stopping the savage queen 


é . oe 
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after this. Cell after cell was torn open - 
until every heir to the throne lay dead, gM 
and the new queen, Nectarkin, reigned ffato% 
alone. SRE 
To Buckwheat Fluff this was all very 
dreadful, and she was glad to fly out into 
on the sunshine to gather honey and to 
= mvemoiorget, In her gentle little 
heart she knew she would never love 
Oueen Nectarkin who had killed the 
helpless baby queens, and not to love 
one’s queen is a sad thing indeed. 
So she stayed out in the sweet, @ 
sunny air just as long as she could, 
Sipping here and there, stopping to 
suck at the hole the bumblebee had cut 
in the tube of the morning-glory, a thing 


she had usually scorned to do. She 
< swept pollen into her baskets in aq 
) half-hearted way. Wonderfully cut & 


jewels these pollen grains were, each 
flower with a different form, like a lovely 
priceless gem. Now Buckwheat Fluff 
took time to admire them, taking a little 
here, a little there, orange, yellow, or . we 
brown ; star, globe, circle, or tri- 7 ¥# 


angle, it made no difference, 
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though always before she had gathered 
but one kind, since they packed best so. 
Once that morning there was almost a 
tragedy, for Buckwheat Fluff did what 
Meadow Sip had warned her never to 
try ; she stopped to sip honey from the 
milkweed flower. Now the milkweed 
keeps her pollen in little sacs tied to- 
gether with sticky threads, and these 
clung to her feet and tongue just as 
Meadow Sip had said they would. 
But worst of all, she almost caught 
a foot in one of the cruel little 
clefts at the bottom of the blos- 
som, for sometimes these clefts 
hold so tight there is no getting 
free. Many a foolish bee has 
lost her life just so. But Buck- 
wheat Fluff was so lucky as to” 
escape, though it took her a 
~, long time to clean herself from 
pollen. She was now so tired 
that she stopped to have a little 
talk with Mrs. Taylor Bee, who 
M\ with her scissor-like jaw was 
cutting out little circles from 
fresh, green rose-leaves to line 
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her nest. So it was very late when &% 
Buckwheat Fluff got home. 

Hollyhock Hall was in a great | 
commotion when she arrived. «4 
Queen Nectarkin had flown -™@G&é£*) 
away that morning on her e) PEs 
wedding journey as gay and @ ee ; 
happy as a bride could be, 
but she failed to return. Per- “SSX |, 
haps she had missed her way, / vA 
or fallen the victim of some bird ; | 
any way she never came back. \ 
And since she had slain all the 
young queens there was no one to reign 
in Hollyhock Hall, and the bees were in 
the wildest tumult. 

Locust Whiff had the bees at once en- 
large the cells of two little worker babies 
who were three days old, and feed them 
with the royal jelly ; these would in time 
hatch out queens, to be sure; still they 
would have to be without a mother queen 
for days. 

_ Late the next afternoon as Buckwheat 
Fluff stood on guard at the door of the 
hall, and all the bees seemed very weary 
and discouraged, a strange bee alighted 
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at the door. To Buckwheat Fluft’s aston- 
ishment and delight it was a beautiful 
queen. Nowif there had been a reigning 
s queen in the hive she would have been 
“admitted only to fight in mortal com- 
bat, but as it was, she was welcomed 
with the greatest joy. 

‘Hail, hail, great queen!” buzzed the | 
guards, forming a circle about her and 
touching her tenderly with their anten- 
nz. ‘‘ Welcome, your gentle majesty,” 
they cried, offering her honey, and 
vibrating their wings with joy as they 
led her to the center of the hive. | 

“Hail, hail!” buzzed the other bees, 
hurrying up and breaking through the 

}, circle. Approaching to salute with 
Ys their antenne they also offered her 
"N), honey, and then stepped in behind — 
4 the others to enlarge the circle. On 
y and on came the bees until every- 
one had saluted her and paid homage to 
the queen who had come to them in their 
hour of need. This was the coronation 
of Queen Ambrosialinne, and the bees 
stood about her, joyfully vibrating their 
wings and buzzing in perfect rhythm, 
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The weeks went on smoothly #3 _ 
at Hollyhock Hall, and now ute 
it was Hollyhock Hall indeed, “A. 44 

for the pretty white hive was F{ 
almost lost in the tall spikes 
all ablaze with’ crimson, rose, 

pink, gold, and white. Holly- Se ys 
hocks were everywhere, _|e 
and ‘‘buzz-z-z-z, buzz-z-z-z" rg 
came from the deep cups 


where fuzzy little pillars : ee SJ aie 


smeared fuzzy little 
heads with golden pollenand ,atg 
snickered softly as they J, 
did so. CSN, 

‘The roadside was as gorgeous 
as some old tapestry. There 
was the blue of the chickory ; | 
the yellow of the rudbekia; the dull * 
white of the boneset ; the rich.orange of 
the butterfly weed; the feathery green 
of the yarrow, both pink and white; the 
toadflax, butter-and-eggs yellow; the 
‘lacy, white wheels of the wild carrot ; 
the pink of the Bouncing Bets threaded 
with the gold of the jewel-weed. 

Down by the river’s edge the glowing 
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red of the cardinal flower flamed amid 
yey the cool green rushes, telling that 
‘ove’ summer was at her height, and every- 
where the bees found honey. 

From early morning until twilight tire- 
less wings sailed the flowery seas to gather 
honey to feed the helpless little ones, and 
to store the cells for the coming winter. 
But the drones, idle and helpless, floated 
from flower to flower, sipping where they 
would. Their work was over, the queen 
\ had mated, and now the drones were but 
a burden to the faithful workers, who 
knew they could not support them in 
idleness during the long, hard winter. 

So one morning there was a dread- 
ful scene in the hive. Buckwheat ¥ 


Avs Fluff, always tender-hearted, had 
warned Grumble Buzz, Whiffle Whiz, 
Mutter Fuzz, and Hum Mumble, and in 
the early dawn these four had sped away 
to make their living as best they could. 
‘The rest of the drones were *drivenegs 
We, the bottom of the hive, and there, 
7¢\ without quarter, they were stung 
to death. Even the baby drones 

were torn from the comb, and Y 
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when night came not a drone remained 
in Hollyhock Hall. 

It was a long time before Buckwheat 
Fluff recovered from this awful sight, for 
she had loved her brothers, and though 
she knew they could not be supported 
through the winter, still to her their death 
seemed very cruel. 

But by and by when goldenrod and aster 
time came, and all the world was misty 
with purple and gilt, when the orchard 
was hung with apples, the ‘‘lanterns of 
St. Eulalie,”’ 


“Like fiery opals set in jade, 


Crimson, and russet, and raw gold, 
Yellow, and green, and scarlet old,” 


Buckwheat Fluff forgot her sorrow. Il 
saw her this very day with Locust Whiff, 
as they sipped a cup of honey tea in a 
big purple aster, greet with delight her 
two old friends, Meadow Sip and Plum 
Petal. And when I saw them last, all 
four were winging a happy flight toward 
where the evening sun was sinking, a 
crimson ball, into a sea of shimmering 
pink, violet, and gold. 
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Away and away they sailed, out of my 
story and out of my world, but not out of 
my memory nor out of my heart. 
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that is finished,” buzzed 
Madam Interruptus, as she flew 
to the top of a tall red clover to 
take a good look at her nest. 
Now there wasn't a thing to be seen, but 
that does not mean that there was noth- 
ing there. She had filled her burrow so 
cleverly pushing in the soil with her feet, 
that no one would have dreamed that 
right under that clover upon which she 
was sitting was the home of one of her 
baby wasps. 

‘“‘T have worked so hard to-day I am 
tired out,” she sighed to herself as she sat 


daintily washing herface. ‘‘I had lots of 
[45] : 
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trouble with my hunting this morning. 
Every spider I found was either hiding 
in a rolled-up leaf or under a stone where 
she couldn't be reached. I had almost 
given up hope when I happened to see 
that big fat one sunning herself in her 
web there in the orchard. She was drowsy 
from over-eating, and was soon caught. 
Then, when at last I had gotten the 
clumsy thing safe home and had hung it 
, ona sorrel plant, didn’t I find the nest. 
ee * would not suit me at all, and that | 
, must dig another? But now it is 
all done, the nest is snug, the 
» Spider packed in, the egg placed 
*.on the right side, as it should» bey 
\ a, and the burrow so nicely filled that 
{ no one would ever imagine it was 
' ws, there. Now I can take a rest.” 
ive | iF ' The garden lay drowsing in 
| We aglare of heat; even the sing- - 
\y ing of the birds was hushed 
‘mil esi) until the coolness should come 
l f- y Yagain. The only sound was the 
Sehrillins of grasshoppers and the 
* droning buzz of bumblebees as they 
grumbled and blundered in the 


2 


Q 
Y 
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hollyhocks that grew by the path. But 
Madam Interruptus didn’t mind the ° 
weather; the warmer the day the better 
She liked it. She surveyed with satis- 
faction her gown of yellow and black 
stripes and her filmy wings, and ran 
about on the tips of her toes in the dain- 
tiest manner, as if she considered herself 
a little princess. 

‘‘T believe I am too weary to work any 
more to-day,’ she sighed to herself, fold- 
ing her gauzy wings like a fan, as all true 
wasps do. ‘‘I think I will take a holiday 
and visit some of my relations. I have 
never called on a Vespa and I should so 
like to know something of their life in 
fein bie Otay house. Then there are the 
Daubers, and my cousin Mrs. Bembex, 
and ever so many others. Yes, I really 
must doit. Ill take a sip of honey from 
the sweet clover and then I'll go.” 

So she flicked her wings and away she 
flew in the golden sunshine; up over the 
garden she whisked, across the orchard 
and beyond the meadow to Raspberry 
Hill. 

med make my first call. here,’ she 
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~ CA 


nous RY flying to the 
: oP nearest bush. ‘‘Some of 


“2” the Crabro family used 
= Gx ld at live here. I hope they 


We wa 


wy Vee haven't moved.” 
G0 eS No, they wéresuem 
=Z &: fe es there, for there was Mrs. 
BN VA ee? AS / Crabro on her raspberry 
VA ay IRAN BY leaf veranda. She was a 
‘| qX pretty little lady dressed 


~) in black, barred with 
saffron, and she wore 
long yellow stock- 
ings. 

‘“‘T am very glad 
to see you,’ she said 
in greeting to Mad- 
“am’s salutation, ‘‘I 
hope you will excuse me if I go on with 
my toilet. I have worked so hard for 
the last few days I haven't taken time 
to comb my antenne. In fact, I have 
worked for two days and nights, stopping 
only ten minutes for refreshments in all 
that time, and I have just finished the 
nestitselt.’ | 

‘““Mercy me!” cried Madam, clasping 
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her front pair of claws; ‘‘/ was tired out 
with less than an hour’s digging, and I 
am sure soil must be much easier to dig 
than pith. I really don’t see how you 
endure it!” 

“IT rather enjoy it,” replied Mrs. Crabro, 
brushing her wings with her hind legs. 
“We of the Crabro branch of the family 
of wasps work slowly and gently and 
never get excited as you earth- : 
diggers do; so we do not tire our- \geb@ 
selves as much.” De 

“Oh, I have always envied you your 
repose of manner,” said Madam, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. ‘‘But my nerves are 
so delicate. Would you mind telling me 
how you manage? I have sometimes felt 
I must really give up my way of nesting; 
earth-digging is so dirty, and spiders are 
such awkward things to carry.” 

“It is easy enough if you know how,” 
said Mrs. Crabro. ‘‘I bite out with my 
mandibles the pith of a raspberry or 
blackberry stalk into little pellets and 
pass them back under my body with my 
feet until I have a load ; then I walk back- 
ward and push it out with the tip of my 

4 
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abdomen, sometimes kicking it clear out 
of the hole with my hind.legs. When the 
tunnel is about twelve inches deep I begin 
storing it with tiny flies. After I have 
filled one cell with fifteen to twenty flies, 
which must all be caught, I lay an egg 
upon one of the flies and shut them all in 
with a pith partition. So I fill cell after 
cell until the tunnel is quite full. 

When my babies hatch out, all hungry 
grubs, they dine upon the flies until the 
seventh day, when they spin themselves 
little nightgowns of white silk, and takea 
long nap. When they wake they are no 
longer worms, but black and yellow wasps 
just ike me. Of course, in the way my 
nest is built, my oldest child must stay 
in his bed until the youngest has hatched 
and made his way out. But, after all, my 
way is the only proper way to raise chil-— 
dren.” 

“Ah, no doubt!” drawled Madam, pre- 
tending to yawn behind her front foot, 
for she thought Mrs. Crabro was boast- 
ing. ‘‘Afterall, I believe I prefer spiders 
to flies, and then, fortunately, my child is 
not greedy and one spider is all it cares 
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for. As for dirt, I dig but a short time. 
I am sure that working night and day 
must be drudgery. But I really must be 
going. I hear our cousins, the Bembex 
family, have started a new home in the 
cornfield. How strange they should live 
alltogether in that way! I intend to call 
there, so [| will bid you good-morning,” 
and away she whirled. 
' The Bembex village was 
all astir when Madam ar- 
rived, butshe didn't mind “gay 
that, and told them to go WF (WES 
right on with their work, aly = 
as she had really called -igge= 
to learn something of #%-= eae 
their customs. ee 
“Come talk to me,” called a buzzing 
voice, and there at the door of her burrow 
good-natured Mrs. Bembex was resting. 
She seemed to be leaning on her elbows 
with her head outside her nest, showing 
her great goggle eyes, and she made such 
-afunny bow that Madam almost laughed 
aloud. 
mroam resting a bit, Mrs. Bembex 
went on to say. ‘‘I have caught enough 
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flies for my child to-day, and shall be 
pleased to entertain you.” 

“You are very kind and you do look 
comfortable,’ responded Madam. ‘‘I 
have been calling on Mrs. Crabro. She 
is such a worker!” 

‘“‘T should say so,” said Mrs. Bembex, 
waving her antennze contemptuously. 
‘““A busy bee is as nothing to her; and 
what a silly way ‘of nesting—to build 
flats in a raspberry stalk. It’s pure non- 
sense, and I have no patience with her. 
Now, a Bembex lives in a village, yet 
there is no crowding as in the Vespa nest. 
Each of us has her own nest and is per- 
fectly independent. Of course, we are 
very large and strong. Look over there 
at my sister; what do you think of that 
for digging?” 

The sister wore a gown of black 
trimmed with white, and was broad and 
heavy, more like a bee than a wasp. She 
carefully bit the soil with her mandibles 
until it was loosened; then swept it all 
out, with the stiff little brushes she wore 
on the second joint of her front legs. She 
looked so queer sweeping with her elbows 
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that Madam had to smile, but it was won- 
wderiul to see her send the dirt out so 
rapidly that it fairly streamed out behind 
her. When her nest was finished she 
made all quite tidy, then filled it partly 
with loose earth and flew away. 

“She has gone for a fly,” explained 
Mrs. Bembex. ‘‘You know we do not 
shut our babies up as you do and leave 
‘them. We feed our little ones fresh meat 
every day. There comes sister with a 
big bluebottle fly.” 

The sister was holding the fly so closely 
with her second pair of legs that one 
Could scarcely see it. Yet before she 
had time to reach her nest another wasp 
darted out after her and tried to rob 
her. 

“How wicked!” cried Madam, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Why doesn't that lazy creature 
catch her own flies?” 

“Oh, we are always quarreling here,” 
chuckled Mrs. Bembex, as the two fight- 
ing wasps rolled over and over to the 
eround. ‘‘No one pays any attention to 
i Fie 

““T don’t see how you ever know your 


—_—, 
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nests apart. They look exactly alike,” 
said Madam, as the owner of the fly flew 
into her nest, still clinging to her treasure. 

‘Trust a Bembex for that,” replied her 
hostess. ‘‘We never make any mistakes. 
Our worst trouble is those tiny flies you 
see so giddily dancing above our village. 
They are just watching for a chance to 
slip into a nest, while a wasp is out fly- 
catching, and lay an egg, so that their 
ugly children will be hatched out there 
and fed upon our food.” 

‘““How dreadful!’ exclaimed Madam, 
shuddering at such boldness. 

‘‘It is time for me to be going,” 
she went on, unfolding her wings. 
‘‘T have stayed such a great time.” 

‘“‘T'm very glad to have seen you, I am 
sure, said Mrs. Bembex, offering her front — 
foot ; ‘‘I shall always be happy to see you. 
By the way, if you want to meet the very 


cleverest member of the wasp family ; 
callon Mrs. Ammophila, No. 6 a 


Patch Avenue. She is such a charm- 
ing hunter and builder.” 

“Thank you, I believe I will,” and 
off fluttered Madam for Potato Patch 
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Avenue. She had often seen the lady of 
No. 6 and had longed to know her, but 
she had looked so very haughty and fash- 
ionable, in a perfectly fitting gown with 
‘arich red girdle about her slender figure, 
and.she had such a delicate, high-bred 
way of dancing about upon the ground 
like a bit of thistledown, that Madam Hae 
never dared to approach her. SY 
“T know what I will do,” ones 
Madam; ‘‘I will go and sit on a sorrel 
plant and pretend to drink honey, and 
watch how she builds, and perhaps she 
will speak to me.” 
She had hardly settled herself near No. 
6 when: Mrs. Ammophila returned, 
bringing with her a green cater- 
pillar hanging limp and helpless. 
“She has stung him and paralyzed him, 
so that he will live for days, and she will 
have fresh food for her babies when they 
hatch out,” reflected Madam. ‘‘Now 
what is she going to do?” Ee 
Mrs. Ammophila had laid the caterpil- 
lar down and flown straight to her nest. 
She carefully moved the lump of earth 
that she had used to cover the opening, 
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then seizing the poor caterpillar she 
quickly dragged him in. 

‘‘Now she will lay her egg and be out 
in a moment,’ and Madam, all ina fidget, 
peeped around a leaf to see what would 
happen next. 

Out flew Mrs. Ammophila, humming 
happily as she set about her work. First 

wz she carefully filled in the 

#73. burrow with fine earth, 
jamming it down with 
her head until it was 
level with iene 

- ground. Next she 

whisked away and 

Tiron grains of 

- Ne sand, and taking upa 
little nenblan in her mandibles hammered 
down the sand until it seemed to Madam 
as firm and smooth as any wasp could 
wish. Butno, My Lady was not satisfied. 
So she brought more sand and seizing the 
pebble, rat-a-tap-tap-tap went she, fast 
and sure, until it was,—oh, beautifully 
smooth. Yet even then she was not en- 
tirely pleased, and scampering about she 
found a dry leaf which she brought to 
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_ decorate the outside of the nest and give 
it an artistic touch. 

“How wonderful!” whispered Madam 
as she peeped down over the edge of the 
feat. “‘I believe I'll tell her how lovely 
I think it is.” 

But before she could even buzz, Mrs. 
Ammophila had spread her filmy wings 
and was off. 

‘“Too bad!” exclaimed Madam, ‘‘but 
never mind, | will speak to her some day 
when she isnt so busy. Now for the 
Vespa family. They must have good 
fates i their big house. ” 

‘The Vespa family lived in the orchard 
in a large maiden-blush apple tree. The 
sky was very blue above,and juicy,mellow 
apples lay on the grass beneath. Sweet 
clover and goldenrod waved their white 
and yellow plumes %@ 
just over the fence,— #8 
an old rail fence, gray : 
and weather-beaten. 
Could any place be 
finer for a paper-wasp’s 
home? Apple juice— 
how delicious! They, 


sweet clover and the goldenrod seemed 
made for short tongues. Let the butter- 

fly, and the bumblebee, with their long 

probosces, drink from the horn of the red 
clover and the trumpet of the honey- 

suckle. And the old gray fence, what a 
2e--splace to gather building material ! 

SS “Good-morning,” buzzed Madam In-” 
terruptus to a big stout drone who was 
flying about the nest. ‘‘Good-morning, 
Mr. Bald-faced Hornet. Are you busy?” 
eee ‘Always busy,” grumbled the hornet, 

' who was cleaning out the doorway of the 
nest. ‘‘I can’t see any pleasure in being 
a drone in Wasptown; one has to work 
allthe time. It’sashame. I never have 
a minute to myself. The drones in Bee- 
ville live like princes, and do nothing all. 


day long but fly about in the sunshine 
and sip honey.” 


m= ‘“Good drone, you have worked hard 
this morning,’ cried a pretty wasp who 
came out of the nest just then, humming 
a happy little tune to herself. ‘‘Fly away 
-and get some honey for yourself over at 
Goldenrod Inn. It was delicious this 


Syooree': honey-bearing blossoms of the 
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morning. I will entertain Madam Inter- 
ruptus. y 

‘‘Poor fellow,” she went on when the 
drone had boomed away on blustering 
wings ; ‘‘I sometimes think it is his not 
being able to sting that makes him so 
discontented. Now Iama worker, « 
and I am always happy.” ~~ 

She was much smaller than the drone, ~ 
although their uniforms were just alike, 
braided and spotted 


—black velvet, S% 
with gold. 
“Tam much Meereaied in your house- 

keeping, Miss Bald-faced Hornet,” said 
Madam with a bowanda smile. ‘‘I have 
heard it was very pleasant, this living 
all together as one big family.” ae 
“It is, indeed. Come in and I will tell 7/8 
you all about it,” replied Miss Bald-faced 
Hornet, pausing a moment to comb her 
antennz with the tiny combs she always 
carries on her fore legs for this purpose. SRE 
“We hornets are always so unjustly 
spoken of that we are surprised to receive 
a visitor, even of our own family. Our 
mother has told us that man has an 


adage, ‘as mad as a hornet’; but to on 
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the truth we have the sweetest dispo- 
sitions if let alone. Certainly we do not 
like being struck at and screamed at the 
moment we appear. Who would?” 

‘‘Please tell me,’ continued Madam, 
‘‘what that wasp is doing hanging from 
that twig in such a strange position?” 

‘‘She has just caught a meat-fly, and is 

getting it ready for the nursery. We 
always hang by one hind leg while we 
crush to a pulp anything we intend for 
the babies.”’ 
_. ‘And- will you. please ~explain; gga 
quired Madam, eagerly, ‘‘how you make 
the beautiful gray paper with which you 
build your house ?” 

‘Certainly,’ replied Miss Bald-faced 
Hornet, kindly. ‘‘ We scrape wood fiber 
from the weather-beaten rails of the 
fence, and chew it with our mandibles, 
mixing it with saliva the while, and when 
it is soft we knead it into a sort of pulp, 
which, when spread, hardens into paper.”’ 

‘‘How remarkable this is!’ exclaimed 
Madam, as she followed Miss Bald-faced 
Hornet in at the door at the bottom of 
the nest. 
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Above them rose tier upon tier of cells, 
and in each was a little wasp grub hang- 
ing head downward so that its mouth was 
toward the bottom of the cell. In y 


by the workers, who walked rapidly ¥& 
back and forth in the halls, never ~ 
‘coming empty handed, but always with 
something good to thrust into a hungry 
little mouth. 

““You see,’ said Miss Bald-faced Hor- 
net, ‘‘this spring our dear mother, who 
had lived through the winter alone, built 
in this tree three cells, and into each cell 


she put anegg. ‘These soon hatched out AN 


into baby grubs and she tenderly fed and 
watched them day by day, until one 
morning they cuddled down into the little 
silk beds they had woven for themselves 
and went to sleep. 

“When they awaked they cut a hole 


in the silk cover and crept out to find fia 
themselves pretty paper wasps instead of ‘#ay 
Fas) 
ay 


fat grubs. Oh, they were very happy 
that they need no longer be shut up in 
the dark nest, but could fly out into the 
sunshine. 
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Oe i® x2 gl te : 
PORES ES » ‘So they began at once to 
ek. pf, : 
Ser, help our mother, doing all the 


ore pecs,“ 6. work, cleaning out the old 
& i Ne if ° . 
es | : ow cells and building new 


ones, while she put eggs 
into them. The family grew 
Era, and grew, and the workers 
| ~ © soon made a paper cover for 
the outside. Gradually it was built 
into the big gray nest you see. We 
\ workers feed the babies, repair the nest, 
| | make new paper, and take care of our 
mother, who lays all the eggs; while the 
drones, our brothers, keep the nest clean 
and attend to the dead. When we are 
flying about in such mad haste we are 
not looking for anyone to sting, but fora 
juicy fly for our little ones. Sometimes 
we take fresh meat from the butcher, 
and it is a curious sight to see each little 
white grub with a bit of red meat in its 
mouth.” | 
‘‘What a nice way to live! I have en- 
joyed hearing you tell about it, and seeing 
your home, exceedingly,’ said Madam 
when she had been taken all over the 
nest, had seen the babies fed, and been 
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introduced to the mother. ‘‘ You have 
been most kind, Miss Bald-faced Hornet. 
I almost wish I might become a social 
rather than a solitary wasp, but of course 
that is impossible.” 

“Come again,” said the cheery paper 
wasp; ‘‘I shall return your call soon,” 
and she waved an antenna as long as 
Madam was in sight. 

‘“Now I shall go to see the Daubers,” 
said Madam to herself. ‘‘I hope I shall 
have as pleasant a time as I did at the 
mpormets. 

Mrs. Mud-Dauber was very busy and 
at first seemed reluctant about stopping 
to talk. But when Madam told her how 
much she admired her long, slender waist 
and her beautiful gown of steel-blue she 
erew quite friendly. 

She was almost standing on her head, 
biting the mud into pellets with her man- 
dibles, when Madam first saw her; but 
soon they flew off together to Mrs. Dau- 
ber’s nest under the woodshed roof. Here 
she was building mud cells, in which she 
would store little spiders for her babies 
to feed upon. 
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Her nest was very pretty, 


aad Wale da ding ot 

i | | au" \ liu || for some of the cells were 
2a & A i of red clay while others 
Sees =e CNG | were of gray mud, and 
ee aS, there were two at the end 
Sea N of white plaster. Mrs. 
iy ialling We » Dauber, you understand, 


| was an artist and liked a 
contrast in things. She hummed 
contentedly as the pellets which she had 
brought home in her mandibles were one 
by one built in. Patting it deftly, both 
inside and out, she very soon completed 
the foundation of a new cell. 

‘Don’t you find it very hard to build 
so many cells?” asked Madam, as she 
hovered admiringly over them. ‘‘Then, 
too, | should be afraid the rain would 
iHbabsugn closeety 

‘Ah, that is just the reason I have built 
under this shed roof,” explained Mrs. 
Dauber. ‘‘Here the rain cannot strike 
directly, and besides, I shall not leave 
them as they are now, built ring upon 
ring, although they are so pretty. I shall 
bring mud and cover them with pellets 
until the walls are thick and strong.” 


vammnc=n. 
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“It will take a great many spiders 
to store so many cells,” said Madam, 
waving her antenne thoughtfully. ‘I 
am delighted that you use nothing but 
spiders. That is my way, too, you know. 
“The very thought of caterpillars makes 
me ill. What variety of spider do you 
use, Mrs. Dauber? As for myself I rather 
preter the common garden sort.” 

“Oh,” chuckled Mrs. Dauber, ‘‘so long 
as itis a spider I am not particu. # 
lar. When you have to find from 
twenty to thirty in a single day, a 
you catch what and where you .,, mA yy 
can and are thankful your chil- le WY WAZ 
dren are not finicky about their ai a 


food. I have heard that some iM 


Jae, 
act 
a 
a> 
> 
Ws \' 
— ~~. 
4 


solitary wasps use crickets, 
bees, grasshoppers, and even 
fireflies.” | 

“Ves, I have heard the ai = 
same thing. What strange SWZ 
tastes people have when they AN 
might be living on fresh spiders ~gype?/ 
just out of ficir webs! pil \ 

‘But, dear me, what a time I 


am staying!’ exclaimed Madam, 
5 
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arranging her wings with her hind legs. 
‘““T really must be going. I intend to 
call on the Vase-maker’s and Cousin 
Wy rene 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Dauber disdainfully, 
‘“‘T never have anything to do with the 
Wren, even if she does belong to our 
family. I would as soon think of calling 
ona bumblebee. She has such common 
ways of building in nail holes, reeds, and 
straws, and she uses those horrid green 
worms found on the rosebushes to feed 
her children. She was never known to 
build a respectable nest.” 

‘How shocking!” exclaimed Madam, 
twitching her antennee with horror. ‘‘I 
am so glad you told me. I wouldn't go 
to see her for the world. I suppose every 
family has some queer members.” sg 

‘“Speaking of queer people,” said Mrs. 
Dauber, ‘‘I saw some over in the field 
where the straw-stack stands. They had 
made their nests in the ends of the straws. 
The stack had been cut down smooth on 
one side, and dozens of wasps had made 
their homes in it. ‘The strange thing is 
that their husbands stand all day in the 
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doorways and guard the nest until it is 
stored and closed. 

“Just imagine Mr. Dauber or Mr. In- 
terruptus taking any interest in the home! 
But over there, if another male wasp 
comes around the nest, he is driven off in 
Short order. I can’t tell you how funny 
the husbands look with their heads stick- 
ing out of the straws.” 

‘“How interesting! Some ee . will go 
and see them,” said Madam. es 
“Now I must make a flying ay af 
visit to Miss Eumenes, the Ae, 
little Vase-maker. She is : 
such a dear!” 

‘‘T rather like her,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Dauber. So, 
saying good-by, away fluttered Madam. 

The Vase-maker had just finished 
molding her little clay jug. It had 
rounded sides and a turned-over rim and 
was tiny enough for a fairy’s water bottle. 
She had fastened it securely to a twig 
and was taking a final look at it when 
Madam arrived. Such a warm welcome 
as she received ! 

“T can stay only a moment,” explained 
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Madam, ‘‘for it is almost four o'clock, 
my bedtime. But I did so want to see 
your exquisite vase. You certainly build 
the most artistic nest of all the solitary 
wasps. May I ask what food you use : 
for your children ?”’ pis: 

‘Little green caterpillars, always,’ said 
the Vase-maker. ‘‘After I have stung 
them I pack them into my jug, not forget- 
ting to put my egg safely in with them. 
The jug is corked up tight with mud, 
and I fly away, knowing that out of that 
vase a little wasp will some day come 
who will be quite as good a potter as its 
mother. So I need have no worry about 
my child.” 

“It is a very beautiful nest, of that I 
am sure. But I must be off,” and Madam 
gave a little flirt of. her wings. ‘‘Come- 
and see me soon. I am going to begin 

om ar, a new nest at No. 9 Beanfield 
se, Street. Doesn’t one get tired of 
st oes ‘ this continual moving? I really 
envy the Vespa family when [| 
Yio, think of it. Good-by, good-by.” 
ye “T1l go over and get a honey 
dinner at the Goldenrod Inn,” 
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buzzed Madam, thoughtfully, as she \\,_. 


whirled along over the orchard, ‘‘for 
Iam almost starved. Calling is such 
tiresome work.” 

Golden Rod Inn was crowded. ‘There 
were the gallant Soldier Beetles in gay 
uniforms of yellow and black, a whole 
squad of them, jolly fellows without a 
care in the world. ‘Then there were trim 
Blister Beetles in suits of neat-fitting 
black. Locust-borers in red stockings, 
and with yellow stripes on their black 
coats like the chevron on the sleeve of 
a sergeant of the police. The pretty 
Painted Clytus, in gold and sable, sipped 
from a tiny yellow bowl and squeaked 
and squeaked on his little fiddle, as if to 
pay for his dinner, much to the disgust 
of the busy, buzzy flies who were gath- 
ered about and who wanted to make all 
the music themselves. ‘There were 
honeybees and bumblebees, wasps, black 
and steel-blue, and white-faced drones, 

but they all politely made way for 
~ Madam, who looked charming in her rich 
satin gown and dainty gossamer wings. 

It was a tired little wasp that dug a 


a 
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sleeping burrow in the ferny fence corner 
late that afternoon. The sun was still 
shining brightly overhead, a song spar- 
row was singing a gleeful roundelay from 
asumach bush, and the bumblebees blun- 
dered past with overflowing pollen bas- 
kets and without a thought of bed. But 
all wasps except Mrs. Crabro keep early 
hours, and Madam’s eyes were heavy. 
“Tt has been the most delightful day 
of my life,” she thought, as she closed the 
door after her and cuddled down to sleep. 


eae 
‘~~. 
4 
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playing tag over the 
yy, daisies and buttercups 
| of the meadow one June day. 
They dappled the brook that 
threaded the short grass, they 
tiptoed across the pool where the brook 
widened, and they sent dancing flecks 
over the water-lilies that lifted their per- 
fumed cups to the sky. 

Willows leaned over the pool to dip 
their slender green leaves into the cool 
water; cat-tails grew straight and tall at 
the edge, and the pretty white arrow- 


head bloomed in sunny places. 
C71] 
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“Tur-r-r-r-t, tre-t-t,” trilled a tree-toad 
} who was perched on a log at the water’s 
f edge. ‘‘This is a perfect day for us 
. water-folk. Surely there never was 
6 such blue in the sky, such green in 
the grass, nor such dimpling cloud 
® shadows skipping about everywhere. 
It is the very day to sit and dream.” 
“We think it is just the day for a 
race,” cried a whirligig beetle who - 
was whizzing past. ‘‘Come on, 
Whirligigs! let us see who will win 
this time.” And away they went 
with a dash, flash, and spin, a long 
curve here, a quick turn there, faster 
and faster. 
~ ‘My, my!” said the tree-toad, half 
closing his eyes. ‘‘It seems to me 
every day is the day for a race with 
those Whirligigs. I never saw one 
of them meditating in my life. It 
makes me dizzy and gives me a 
headache to watch them spinning. 
It is a wonder they don't dash them- 
selves to pieces.”’ 


lb 
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“Not they,” yawned a little snapping- 
turtle, who had been drowsing on a stone 
near by. ‘‘If you look close at a Whirli- 
gig, you will see that he is nearly as well 
protected as | am in my strong shell. 
How you exist with that soft body of 
yours is more than I can understand. 
You area peaceable sort of fellow, ~ Ze 
but your best friend must admit ~ 
that you are very ugly.” 

‘““No such thing,” sputtered the tree- 
toad, leaning far out to look at his reflec- 
meen tae water. ‘I’m nothing of 
the sort. My mother says that 1 was 
the handsomest polliwog in the family. 
You are forced to wear one dress always,,. 
and that a dull old shell, while I change 
the color of my clothes to suit the oc- 
casion, as all well-bred persons should. 
This morning I am wearing a full suit of 
eray-brown; that is because it matches 
so perfectly this lichen-covered log upon 
which I am seated. When I go swim- 
ming, my bathing suit is ashen gray, with 
green trimmings. If I were to visit the 


swamp maples I should don plain brown, ==” 


and if I should take a hop in the grass 
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I should wear a beautiful dress suit of 
green. J am Mr. Hyla Versicolor, I'd 
have you know. See how rough and 
warty my back is; that is a sign of good 
family among toads. Watch me puff out 
my throat like a great white bubble as I 
whistle my tur-r-r-r-t, tre-t-t! Besides 
having a winning voice and power to 
change my color I can breathe through 
my skin. I have a remarkable foot, also. 
Look at this delicate webbing, and these 
cunning little disks at the ends of my 
toes. I can climb as well as swim, Mr. 
Snapper. See me dart out my tongue 
it is fastened in front and free at tie 
back, so that I may catch a fly in a flash. 
&) Ugly fellow, indeed!” Mr. Hyla 
wa puffed out his throat as far as he could. 


WYN ‘Fiddlesticks!” snapped the turtle, 


~ slipping into the pool with a splash. 
‘“You are a worse boaster than a water- 
Y fp, boatman. Talk to yourself, please,” 

J, and away he swam. | 

j ‘hat Snapper always was a disagree- 
“able fellow,” mused Hyla, with his eyes 
half shut. ‘‘There come those Whirli- 
gigs back. I wonder which one beat.” 


Cee 
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‘‘Pooh, how could a Whirligig beat ?” 
scorntully asked a water-strider who had 
Overheard the tree-toad. ‘‘They swim 
in circles, the foolish things !”’ 

‘That's all you know about whirligig 
racing,’ cried the largest whirligig, who 
was swimming near. ‘‘ We a// win every 
race. But of course you can’t expect 5 @\ 
a common water-strider with only one c 
pair of eyes to understand that.” 

“One pair of eyes!’ exclaimed Hyla. 
‘Why, have you more eyes than the rest 
of us, Mr. Whirligig ?”’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied the beetle, proudly. 
‘““We are not given to boasting, but, since 
you ask, I will say that we whirligigs 
have many remarkable traits. Our fam- 
ily name is Gyrinide.”’ 

‘Who cares for that?” shouted the WAX 
angry water-strider, skating toward the “N 
whirligig with all his might. ‘‘Get out 
of the road, you beetle, or I will skate 
you down! Ugh, what a horrid perfume 
you use! How dare you, sir!’ gasped 
the strider, as the whirligig swam away, 
leaving the poor strider gasping and sput- ae 
tering on the other side of the pool. QS 
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‘Keep your distance, then,” called the 
whirligig after him. 

‘He won't bother me for a time,” 
laughed the beetle to the tree-toad. ‘‘You 
see I have the power to give off a milky 
fluid from my joints, and common water- 
folk object to the odor, but it is my only 
way to get on with these skaters.” 

‘‘But do you really mean,” asked the 
Hyla, ‘‘that you have more eyes than 
the rest of us?” 

‘‘T certainly do,” replied the beetle 
with dignity. ‘‘We whirligigs have a 
second pair of eyes under our chins, 
which enable us to see to the bottom of 
the pool as we swim about, and most . 
convenient we find them.” 

‘Wonderful! wonderful!” The Hyla 
could scarcely express his amazement. 
‘‘T suppose that is the reason you never 
hurt yourselves in such rapid swimming? 

‘Not at all,” said the whirligig. ‘‘Ex- 
amine this handsome, glittering blue- 
black uniform I wear. It is really a coat 
of mail to protect not only our bodies but 
also our gauzy wings, for we fly as well 


as swim.” < j 
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‘“‘T shouldn't think you could hop very 
well,’ remarked the tree-toad; ‘‘your legs 
look like oars.” 

‘“Who wants to hop if he can swim 
and fly?’ retorted the whirligig with 


Scorn, <‘l-am sure I don't.” 
‘“‘Come, come,” cried the other whirli- 
gigs, who were swimming by. ‘‘Don't 


spend the day talking when there is 
racing to be done.” 

‘Well, good-by, Mr. Tree-toad. There 
comes that skater again, so I will be 
gone,” and off whisked the beetle. 

“Now that was interesting,” said the 
Hylato himself. ‘‘I really ought to know 
something more of my neighbors. There 
comes a Water Spider* fora bubble. Now 
I must ask her what she does with it.”’ 

““Good-morning, Mistress Spider. 
What are you going to do with that 
silver bubble, may I ask?” | 

‘‘Good-morning,” replied Mrs. Spider, 
as she snatched a bubble of air and held 
it with her hind legs. ‘‘I haven't time to 
explain up here, Mr. Tree-toad, but if 
you will call at my home I will be glad 


to tell you.” 
*Found in England. 
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‘“‘T shall be most happy,” replied the 
Hyla, sipping into the water in a jiffy, 
gee in a second later he was resting on 


fuanes Spider’s Piers balloon. 

i) “That certainly is very beautiful, Mrs. 
” Spider. Would you mind explaining how 
q it is done?” said he. 

! ‘‘Not at all,” said the Spider, as/sie 
came and sat in the door of her home. 
‘‘My house, sir, is woven of silk, just as 
are those of other spiders, but instead of 
a web I weave this egg-shaped nest with 
the door at the bottom. Now, although I 
live under water, I breathe air, and it is 
necessary for me to fill my house with it. 
So up to the top I go and catch a bubble 
of air with the hairs of my abdomen and 
my two hinder Jegs. I then bring it down 
here and hang it in my silken balloon 
until it is, as you see, a glittering, trans- 
parent. bell. In the top of my nest 
weave a little chamber in which to lay 
\ my eggs, and when my babies hatch out 
et stay in this pee home until 
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“And how many eggs, Mrs. Spider,” 
asked Hyla politely, ‘‘do you put in the 
chamber?” 
‘““A hundred is the usual number,” 
replied Mrs. Spider; ‘‘but now you really 
must excuse me, as | am in need of 
more air.” 
‘Goodness gracious,’ mused the tree- 
toad, looking after her as she darted 
toward the top. ‘‘I should think she 
would feel something like that old 
woman who lived in a shoe, who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to 
do. But what have we here?” and Mr. 
Hyla leaned forward to watch a wee log 
hut that was creeping in the queerest 
‘ way.on a water-weed. | 
“Usoh! What great goggle eyes you 
have!” piped a tiny voice from the door 
of the hut. ‘‘I should like to know what 
you are staring at.” 
“Well, this is surprising,’ gasped the 
Hyla. ‘‘Now, who in the world are you?’ 

“Tam a caddis-worm out for an air- 
ing,’ said the voice again, as the hut 
reached the edge of the leaf. ‘‘I hope 
you have no objections.” 
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“Oh, no; of course not,” stammered 
the astonished Hyla. ‘‘Only I should 
like to know if all caddis-worms carry 
their houses about with them ?” 

“This is my overcoat, I'd have you 

| a Know, #3 said the caddis, thrust- 


ever brother wears one of 
AAS leaves, my sister wears a sand 
y jacket. But mine is the 
besten 

‘“May I ask who is your 

Y tailor?” asked the tree- 
YEE toad. ‘‘It is certainly 
gM a remarkable coat.” 
‘‘lT am my own tailor,” re- 
lied the worm. ‘‘A caddis would. 
scorn to have his clothes made for 
) him; but it is very hard work, I 
y can assure you of that.” 

‘Would you mind telling me about 
it?” inquired the Hyla. ‘‘ Your coat is 
a perfect fit ; there isn’t a wrinkle in it.” 

“Thank you,” replied the gratified 
caddis-worm. ‘‘ You see,’ he went on to 
explain, ‘‘we always make our coats out 
of the material at hand. Now, when | 
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found these stylish sticks I anchored 


myself to a stone by a bit of silk which 


I spun from my mouth, for we caddis- 
worms furnish our own thread. ‘Then 


-by the aid of the same silk I wove this 


handsome coat, bit by bit, making one 
section at a time, and then slipping my 


place. See, I can put out my head 
and my first three pairs of feet, and 
so creep where | will.” 

‘‘Most remarkable, most remarkable,” 


drawled the toad, who didn’t believe a 


word of it. ‘‘And did you say your sister 


wears a jacket of sand ?”’ 


“Oh, yes, that is common enough,’ 


answered the caddis. ‘‘I have heard that 


my grandfather, who wore an overcoat of 
shells, wove into it some tiny ones, each 
of which was the home of a little living 


creature, and the poor things had to pick 
up a living the best way they could. | 


have also been told that in captivity some 
of my family have made remarkable coats 
of gold dust and crushed glass. Aftera 
time I shall draw my head back into my 


overcoat and weave a silk veil, and so_gmy 
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shut myself in and go to sleep. When I 
wake up I shall no longer be a worm, but 
a beautiful four-winged fly; my gauzy 
wings will be delicately fringed and there 
will be slender antennze upon my head, | 
and I shall float in the air. Is not thata 
beautiful future? But here comesa pond- 
snail, a most interesting fellow. _} 
Shall I introduce you?” oN 

‘Most happy. I hope you are \&y 
well,” said Mr. Hyla. : 

But the snail said he wasn’t feeling 
very well, as he had eaten a water-weed 
that didn’t agree with him; still, he was 
very pleasant and answered all the tree- 
toad’s questions most kindly. 

He said the first he could remember he 
was a little baby-snail not as big as a pin- 
head, moving about with hundreds of his 
brothers in the sand. Yet even then/ie 
carried a house on his back, a tiny, per- 
fect shell, into which he could creep when 
danger threatened. : 

‘‘Some people say I am very slow,” said) 
the snail, ‘‘but they forget I have only | 
one foot and carry my house on my back. 
Yet | am not complaining, for I havea 
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head in which are my eyes, mouth, 


my relative, the oyster, having no WAgY &y 
head, has to wear his ~ SA 
eyes, ears, and feelers on =" 
his mantle and hismouth ~\\—S 
near his hinge, poor fel- 3) 
low! Even my own cousin, “Ztiey 
the land-snail, has hereyes  (WJ/ 
on long feelers and has to 
draw them in if danger is near. 
Then see what a handsome cone-shaped 
shell I wear; inside there is a kind of > 
Spiral staircase, up which I can creep, and 
I can close my door witha thin film. If 
I break my shell I patch it with a sticky 
fluid that hardens and makes my home 
as good as new. I! am an air-breathing 
creature and go up to the top to set free 
the bubble of impure air I have breathed 
and then bring down a bubble of fresh, 
sweet air. I have a long, ribbon-like 
tongue covered with teeth, with which 
I can chew the delicious water-weeds. 
Really, I consider myself a very lucky 
creature. ’’ 

“Tt must be a trifle monotonous,’ 
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thought the Hyla, as he swam toward 
the top. ‘‘I should want a more stirring 
life. I wonder what that is!” 

What he saw was a small object float- 
ing on the top of the water like an odd 
little boat, only it seemed made of tiny 
jars with their openings toward the bot- 
tom, and out of these jars were darting 
wee brown wigglers. 

‘Hello, little chaps! who are you?” 
called the tree-toad. 

“We don't know, we just got out,” 
cried the wigglers, ““but there is our Dig 
brother; ask him.” 

The brother was a curious fellow. His 
body was very slender and of a mottled 
green color, and he had large dark eyes. 
He also wore a huge mustache, which 
om he was always moving 
Hi about in a curious way, for 


—_ ——_—_——_—_— 


| JS—==. feeding himself. On 
si one side of his tail 

was a queer little 
screw he used as a pro- 
peller and rudder. He 


was sailing about at a furious 
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rate, but almost always on his head, with 
his tail stuck out of the water. 

“Allow me to ask what you are doing 
in that strange position?” inquired the 
Hyla in his mildest tones. 

“Breathing, sir, as I should think you 
could -see,” replied the larva crossly. 
“What other way should one breathe?” 

‘‘Oh, excuse me,” said the tree-toad, as 
he slipped up to his old seat on the log. 
“I didn’t mean any offense.” 

Sethe tact 1s,-~said the larva more 
pleasantly, ‘‘I have to go into my pupa 
case to-morrow and it makes me cross. 
It is no fun simply to float about without 
meating till, [ shall be able to move 
about, and that is more than many an 
insect can do as a pupa, and after all it 
is only for a few days, and then I shall 
hatch out into a beautiful mosquito.” 

‘“Well, well,” said the tree-toad, ‘‘that 
will be pleasant. It seems to me I have 
heard of the mosquito. He is a musician, 
like myself, is he not?” 

‘‘My mother was a fine singer,” replied 
the larva proudly. ‘‘She had beautiful 
wings, two plume-like antenne, and six 
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slender legs; and she always carried 
about with her a case in which there 
were five lancets to pierce the Skimv@m 
men and cattle, and she had also a drop 
of poison to inject into the wound. My 
father never did anything but fly about 
f in the sunshine and sip honey; my 
au mother was the talented member of 
a, the family. I think I will be going; 
«3 “there come the Giant Water-bugs.” 

Mrs. Giant Water-bug was swimming 
quietly along by her husband, who looked 
very sulky and cross, and did not even 
return the Hyla’s greeting. 

“My, my,’ sighed a water-boatman 
who was swimming about on his back, 
‘how I do pity Mr. Giant Water-bug! 
Do not take offense at his not speaking, 
Hyla; he is simply crushed with his 
trouble. You see his wite forces” img 
to act as a sort of baby carriage. She 
fastens her eggs on his back with water- 
proof glue, although he struggles and 
struggles to escape her, and he has to 
carry them about with him everywhere, 
poor old fellow! Sometimes he is so 
nearly heartbroken he just hangs to a 
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water-weed and won't move, no matter 
who tries to getup a fight with him. It is 
hard on him, for Giant Water-bugs have 
gay times. They fly away from the pond 
in such numbers to dance about those 
ereat shining balls that hang over the 
village that men have changed their 
names to ‘electric-light’ bugs. But what 

a time I have been gossiping here! I 
think I shall go for a swim.” 

The tree-toad sat sunning himself on 
the log, but ever on the outlook for a new 
acquaintance. 

‘“Faugh!” exclaimed the Hyla at last, 
‘“‘there is one of those horrid things that 
used to frighten me most out of my wits 
when I was a timid little polliwog wig- 
gling through the water. She can’t hurt 
me now, so I will speak to her. Good- 
morning, my friend! May I ask who Se 
you are, and where you are going?” 

“Tam not quite sure of either,” replied 
the queer-looking creature as it dragged 
itself painfully up a water-weed. ‘‘I was 
once a larva much feared in this pool. | 
fed upon the juiciest polliwogs and other 
delicacies. But a strange change came 
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eects me. I couldn’t eat, and I fell half 
asleep, and to-day I feel that I just szs¢ 
climb out of the water; I cannot tell why. 

I think another change is going to take 
place in me. So I can only bid the world 
good-by. Perhaps this is death.” And 
fixing herself firmly to the weed by means 
of two little hooks on each of her six'feet | 
she hung perfectly motionless. 

‘Bless me,” gasped the tree-toad, after 
he had watched the creature patiently for 
afew moments. ‘‘ Her eyes are certainly 
growing brighter, and what is the matter 


with her back? A crack; as I ama 
tree-toad !”’ 
Slowly the queer thing drew herself 


out of her case. She had a soft body now, 
and damp, closely-folded wings. But the 
kind sunshine and the gentle breeze came 
to help, and, little by little, she began to 
unfurl her wonderful wings,—great filmy 
wings that shimmered with blue and ~ 
green, brown and yellow, delicate pink ~ 
and violet, and she had large eyes that 
glittered with twenty thousand facets. 
‘‘Oh! oh!” cried the Hyla. “How 
beautiful you are, you great dragon fly!” 
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- But away she flew without a word, 
zigzagging back and forth across Vey 
the pool; a living gem, emerald, LE N 
sapphire, and topaz, knitting the <i ‘ 
flecked sunshine with loops of. 


light. . 
‘‘Well, well,” said the tree- a a 
toad, ‘‘this is the most astonish- (yr " vi 


ing thing of all, to think of that W/ 
ugly larva changing to that beau- 
tiful rainbow fly! But the day is |f 
going and I really ought to accom-\\\ | 
plish something before sunset. Sol\\\} 
I think I shall take a little trip over \\ 
' to that elm and sing for rain,” and 

off he hopped, leaving the pool spark- 
ling in the sunshine, dappled with 
cloud-shadows, cool, silent, and sweet | 
with drifting lilies. 
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Lit @ }-LISTENING dewdrops were 
. wie, clinging like tears to the 
2. ie pretty scalloped leaves of the 

* "* jewel-weed. The dawn was 
cool and dusky, and there was just a deli- 
cate pink flush in the eastern sky, but 
already the flowers in the garden were 
lifting their sleepy heads and getting 
ready for the day. The white clover fin- 
ished her supplication and unclasped her 
leaves, which had been folded as if in 
prayer all through the night; the red 
clover had taken the little hoods from her 
baby blossoms, and the morning glories 
were shaking out their lovely pinks and 
blues and lavenders for the rising sun to 
admire. 
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But the jewel-weed wept, although her 
brownish-yellow blossoms danced gaily 
with every vagrant breeze. 

“What's the matter, Jewel-weed ?” 
asked a little white butterfly, who had 
eaten too much honey the day before, and 
had not slept well, and was therefore out 
early. ‘‘Why are you weeping so bitterly? 
Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Indeed, Mistress Butterfly, I am in 
great trouble,’ replied the jewel-weed. ‘‘I 
can't tell what is the matter with my old- 
est children, but they behave so strangely. 
They grew up very fast, as you know, and 
one day while I was caring for the baby 
blossoms, they changed their dainty yel- 
low gowns for queer green ones, and they 
began eating so much that they grew 
round and plump. And now they are not 
contented at home, and fret all the time 
because they are tired of this old wild- 
flower bed. What shall I do, Butterfly?” 

Oh, dear, is that all?” laughed the 
butterfly. ‘‘Why, that’s the way with 
children the world over. Ask the maple 
about it; she was complaining about her 
children in the spring, and they went 
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rightly. Good-~ tp (wo ® 
morning.” ; sa 

‘‘Maple, he Maple!” * 4 “3 
called a the jewel-weed, ¢ 
“what did you do when your €° children 
grew discontented? The white butterfly 
says you have had some +, such troubles 


~ 


yourself.” gf GF 

‘To besure,’’ answered the maple, lean- 
ing downinsympathy. ‘‘Mychildren all 
took wings and flew away, and it almost 
broke my heart. But it was very silly of 
me, for now the bees and butterflies bring 
me word that many of them have set up 
housekeeping @& for themsélves, and are 
growing into handsome maples. So don't 
worry, Jewel-weed. Young folks will be 


young folks, and we mustn't stand in their 


Way.” ow ot ie 
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“We are going now,’ called the jewel- 
mecdecoildren. “‘Let us out! let us out!” 
Just then a big beetle alighted on one of 
the pods—and # snap, bang/ The little 
brown seeds flew up in the air, frighten- 
ing the beetle almost out of his wits; one 
seed flew clear over the garden fence. 

“Ha, ha! that’s the reason we are called 
‘touch-me-not,’ is it? “§ Didn’t we go off 
ot a bang?” chuckled the little seed. 

‘‘Hello, who are you?” he asked BA, 


near. 
SA8ir3 lama eA child. 
We fly all over the world. See§S @ 
my dainty white parachute— c ¥ 
isnt it a beauty? I open | 


\\ e meee 
tit to the breeze and Bom RY “3% 
drifting away #4 and So ® LS ny 
away. When one of “ey BEN] asp wy 
us gets tired he settles ,. X wy =< DD 


to the earth and, ,R gS 
“o# there a plant i AY 
springs up, and the RY 
leaves grow crisp f and © a 
juicy for man’s food, and | 
the blossoms stud the grass &§ NN 
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with gold that the children of the poor 
may rejoice. Then each cluster of yellow 
flowers turns to a silver ball made of 
parachutes like mine, and each parachute 
bears a precious seed. But I must not 
stay to talk any more, for I must settle 
farther on. So good-by, good-by!” 

‘“We want to float away like the dande- 
| aki - lion,” sighed the seeds of 
a beggar-tick that grew 
near. Rusty yellow were her 
blossoms, but the good mother 
ali ¥ plant thought them beautiful, 
4°“N and comforted them as only a 
mother can. 

‘“‘No, no; that isn’t the beggar-tick’s 
way, my dears. Just wait until some- 
thing brushes past you, then thrust in 
your two little prongs and ride away. 
We ride instead of sailing like the dande- 
lions.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the burdock, 3% 
never have any trouble about my chil- 
dren. The boys and girls take care of 
that. They carry them off to make them 
into baskets, tables, and chairs, and all 
sorts of pretty things, and when they are 
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tired of their play they run away and 
forget all about the burrs, and then my 
children hide themselves in the earth, 
and spring up sturdy young burdocks. 
Yes, the boys and girls take care of my 
children. Then, too, the old cow's swing- 
ing tail and the hunting dogs aid me 
greatly in carrying my children away. I 
never need worry.’ 

The thistle was mourning that her chil- 
dren had changed their delicate lavender 
gowns for white. ‘‘They aren't half so 
pretty,’ she grumbled. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand it at all.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried the little thistles; 
“we are so much more airy that we feel 
light enough to float away on a breeze. 
Wo let us try, mother dear.” 

Just then a gay little song was heard 
that dipped and rose, and dipped again; 
there was a whisk of black and gold, and 
right on the thistle top settled a bit of a 
_ bird like a fleck of sunshine. 

‘““Good-morning, Madam Thistle,” said 
he. . ‘‘I’d like to borrow some of your 
children. My wife and I are building 
the daintiest little nest in a climbing 
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rose, and we want to put in it the very 
prettiest things we can find to cradle the 
tiny blie eggs. Will=you ‘come, “dea 
Thistledown, and make a soft silken bed 
for our babies?” 

‘““Yes, indeed,” cried-the thistle chil- 
dren. ‘‘Welll be glad to help,’ and away 
they flew with the yellow-bird. 

Then the milkweed opened her pretty 
pods, and her children, dressed in the 


sheerest silk, set sail for an unknown 


port. “We must find a restine-place 


soon, they said; “‘for the childréneues 


so love our green cradles, and the mon- 
arch butterfly depends upon us to raise 
her babies. We must be ready for her.” 

‘The children of the butterfly-weed were 
dancing away in the greatest glee, dressed 
in gowns of filmy silver floss instead 
of the glowing orange with which they 
had clothed the meadow a week before. 
‘“‘Good-by, good-by!” they shouted. ‘‘See 
how we can sail before this spanking 
breeze! We are off for foreign parts. 
_ Ask the honey-bees if you want our ad- 
dress,’ and they were out of sight in a 
jiffy. 


— 


» 
OO 
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But the loveliest of all the seed chil- 
dren were those of the purple clematis. 
Fach brown seed was tipped by a plume 
that rose and fell, and soaring now high, 
now low, across the garden, across the 
meadow, they were the happiest, merriest 
band of all the wind’s playfellows. 

“Where are all these gadabouts go- 
See asked the rosebush of the little 
white butterfly. ‘‘Since before dawn— 
and see the sun is now high overhead — 
from jewel-weed to clematis they all have 
Deen, on the go. Thats not my way. 
Why don’t they stay at home as good 
seeds should?” 

“Dame Nature knows what she's 
about; don't you worry,” replied the but- 
Seritys | never knew her to-make a 
Miistake yet. Heigh-ho, there goes a 
whole bevy of butterflies. [ll join them. 
More gadabouts, you see. Good-morning, 
old Stay-at-home!” And away she flew. 
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es 
di ES I|UST eight o’clock! The garden 
lying fresh and dewy in the 
golden sunshine was already full of life 
and motion. Winged things were every- 
where, birds and bees and butterflies ; 
but down near the hedge, under the big 
oak, was the busiest corner in the garden, 
for this was to be a great wedding day. 
The black slaves had early thrown open 
the palace gateways, and were now toil- 
ing to widen the halls and doors, and to 
build out the embankments in order that 
the road might be broad and beautiful 


for the wedding procession. Back and 
[ 98] 
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forth along the line of busy slaves the . 
masters passed rapidly in uniforms of 
red and black, now pausing to inspect 
_ the work, now to say a word of encourage- 
ment or reproof, and now to lend a hand. 

Inside the palace all was excitement 
and commotion. The hundreds of brides 
and grooms were dressed and quite ready. 
The brides wore waists of brilliant red, 
skirts of black, and wee red shoes, and for 
a veil, gauzy, dusky wings. The grooms 
were all in black, except that their long 
stockings were reddish, and they, too, had 
smoky wings. Among them trotted the 
faithful slaves, arranging a wing here, 
combing an antenna there, and now paus- 
ing to give each a drink of honey. The 
good queen mothers came to wish them 
joy, remembering, no doubt, the delight 
and excitement they had felt upon their 
wedding days at being able to leave the 
~ gloomy palace and fly out into the big, 

bright world. 
It was almost dusk before the weary 
slaves had finished the road, but at last 
came the word : 

“Forward !” 
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Out through the gateways poured the 
wedding couples by tens, by scores, by 
hundreds! Throngs of happy, excited 
Qi» masters and slaves crowded upon all 

MY sides to cheer them and wish them joy. 
. The little brides and grooms swarmed 
upon the grass blades and flower stalks, 
stretched themselves, unfolded their 
wings, teetered and swayed, and at last 
up they rose, light as dandelion seeds, up 
and away until they were lost to sight. 

If I had shown you that palace down 
by the hedge, under the big oak, you 
would perhaps have smiled and said, 
“That! why, that is nothing but an ant- 
hill!”” True as true can be, yet neverthe- 
less a palace, where dwelt many queen 
mothers, and many princesses of royal 
blood, for every little bride was a princess. 
. Here also in peace and unity dwelt 
“ many masters and slaves, and 
here dwelt —but that comes later. 

The palace above ground was built of 
a sort of mortar composed of fragments 
of leaves, stalks of plants, bits of 
moss, tiny stones and pellets of 
earth; to be sure, it had not much 
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architectural beauty, but underground 
there were spacious halls and cham-( | 
bers, tunnels and galleries, each ~Syaé 
having its special use. : 

When the last of the eae Aen 
had disappeared there was no loitering. 
Slaves and masters hurried back to work, 
for there was much to be done. While 
many slaves stayed to close the gates 
for the night—always a part of the ant’s 
work— others hastened away to the ., 
nurseries, where the babies were Zoe a 
clamoring for food. (X 

‘“‘Jannycane, the babies in the fourth 
gallery are very hungry,’ called out a 
master to a slave who was hurrying by. 
‘‘Have you your honey ready?” 

“We milked some of the green cows on 
the pink rose-bush just a few minutes ago, 
master,’ replied the slave ait a 

_ ke low bow, and then she scam- 

J \ pered on to the fourth gallery. 

“We are so hungry,” whimpered the 
baby ants, as the slave, joined by many 
others, hurried into the big nursery. 
“We're almost starved; we haven't beentQ{\y 
half taken care of to-day.” 
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All over the floor they lay, hundreds 
and hundreds of funny, white, roly-poly 
ant babies with neither hands nor feet, 


lifting up their heads like little birds _<qarses 
Cane 


with open mouths waiting to be fed. o#* 
.‘“There, there, hush-a-by, hush-a-by,” 
soothed the slave, Jannycane, caressing 
a baby with her antennz. ‘‘ You poor 
babies have been somewhat neglected 
this busy day, but so many hundreds of 
4\, weddings, and so many thousands of 
w<~ babies all in one house, make a great 
I deal of work, antkins. But hush-a-by, 
hush-a-by, here are your nurses with the 
sweetest honey, fresh from the cow.” 
She put her mouth down to the little 
larva and fed him upon the honey drops 
she had brought. ‘Then she washed him, 
and with the little brush and comb she_ 
we, always carries on her hind legs she 
EM made him clean and tidy; after 
a / Which she patted and soothed him so 
Wr gently he fell asleep, so that she could 
i take up another. 
“Are we to bring down the eggs from 
the upper galleries, Jannycane?” asked 
one of the slaves who was feeding a larva 


a ge 
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close by. ‘‘The night is going to “ee 
be a little damp and cool.” ¥: 

Beees, certainly,’ replied Jannycane. ev 
‘Master Hulix said we were to take the 
larvee out to-morrow and put them on the 
sunny side of the hill, so it will be well 
to set a sentinel to tell us where the sun 
strikes warmest. Suppose you, Scricky, 
and Sox watch on the outer wall, and 
Winken, Kettin, and I will get the slaves 
ready to carry the eggs up when you 
signal.” 

‘““Very well,” responded Scricky, as she 
lugged a big, fat, sleeping larva to one — 
side. ‘‘To-morrow gy will be a very busy 
day with all the és new queens coming 
home.” ma 

“Do run away, Claviger!” exclaimed 
Winken to a queer little beetle that was 
running about. ‘‘T’m too busy to feed 
you now.’ 

‘‘Come over here, Claviger,’ called Ket- 
tin, who had just laid down her chubby 
charge. ‘‘I’ve got some honey for you; 
poor little blind fellow, you must be very 


hungry,’ and she patted him Jonas 2 
with her antenne, Se 
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‘‘Now here comes Dentata,” grumbled 
Winken.. ‘‘Kettin, if you're ‘soingeage 
teed the beetles in here we'll have every 
mee one of them under our feet, and the 

(o- masters won't like it.” 

@> ‘‘T don’t care,’ said Kettin, tossing her 
head, for she was a willful little body and 
fond of pets. ‘‘If the masters are going 
to keep all these helpless creatures in the 
palace, 'm_ going to see that they are 
fed and taken care of. Run away, Clavi- 
ger and Dentata; run out and play with 
the Westwoodii in the hall, for it’s nearly 
bedtime, and we have much to do.” 

Away scampered the good little beetles. 
Claviger had lost his sight from living so 
long in the gloom of the palace. Both 
were great pets with the masters and 
slaves. fy | 

The Westwoodii were tiny ants of 
another family, that were also kept as 
pets in the palace. They ran about tap- 
ping everyone they met with their inquis- 
itive antenne—for all ants talk with 
their antenneze — or climbed upon the 
backs of the big ants to take rides 

with the most delightful freedom. 
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i) here were also other dwellers in the 
palace, other ants so small that neither 
slaves nor masters were able to enter 
the galleries they dug in the walls: It 
made the queen mothers tremble to think 
of them. For when the larve were left 
unprotected they would sometimes rush 
out, seize them, and drag them to their 
nests for food. ‘Think how it would seem 
if in the walls of our houses lived dwarfs 
less than two feet high who would drag 
our babies to their horrid dens! Was it 
any wonder the larve turned pale at the 
mention of their names? 

“Every antlet is fed and fast asleep,’ 
said Jannycane as she laid the last baby 
down. ‘‘Now we must trot off and 
feed the queens and get them ready 
for bed. I’m quite worn out with 
the day's work.” 

“So am I,” yawned Winken; ‘‘my eyes 
are so heavy Ican hardly see. Now, Ket- 
tin, don’t you make a noise in the hall 


with the pets and wake up the babies.” Jp 
Kettin was a young thing and fond of KZ 

play, even if she was a slave, and I’m TSN 

afraid she made a bit of a face paniidoan 
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pe Winken’'s back, for Winken em) 
“was old and staid, and hadn’t #4 
much fun left in her. Pa 
The gates of the palace were thrown 
ENY open very early next day, for the morn- 
bd) ing was beautifully bright. Then began 
the hunt for the little brides of yesterday 
—as for the grooms, never again would 
they see home, for no male is allowed to 
~ live in the palace after the wedding day. 
Masters and slaves are all females. igi 
Jannycane, Sox, Winken, Scricky, 4e™ 

and Kettin, with hundreds of the slaves, 
brought the little brides home. Some 

of them they led by a leg or an antenna, 

4 and some they carried bodily. But be- 
~e) fore they entered the palace as queens 
on beautiful gauzy wings were torn 


off. Sometimes this was done by the ~ 


slaves and sometimes by the poor things 
themselves. For they would never need 
them again. Nevermore would they soar 
Sa SO into uae sweet summer Sun ae 


of the palace. 
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Said, very busy. There were the 
new queens to find and attend to; 
the old ones to feed and care for; 
the babies to clean, and feed, and 
sun; the eggs | to Sara from gal- 


warm ; Pie cocoons to ghiah: SO 
that if any one of the antlets 

XS wanted to come out of his silken 

covering he could be helped ~~ 

to cut his way through, and Rt Si 

afterwards combed and fed. 

And there were the cows to see to, the 

little green cows who lived upon the rose- 

bush ; these must be milked, and herded, 

and protected from their enemies. Each 

tiny cow had two wee horns .sticking | 

out of her back, and the ants smoothed /2% 

and caressed her with their antenne, and {#2 

squeezed her gently about the body until ‘f° 

from the honey horns welled limpid drops 

of delicious honey which the ants lapped 

up. The ant slaves went to their herds 

lean and lank, but they came away chub- 

by and round, for each was carrying home 

~~ in her stomach honey for the 

wee queens, the babies, and the pets. 
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But honey was not their only food. 
The masters often went hunting and 
brought home tender, juicy insects, and 
they fed also- upon the juices of tie 
fruit, worms, and lizards. 

All these things had to be attended to 
during the day, so that it was as Scricky 
had said it would be—very, very busy. 
Yet the masters helped, too;) andiew 
though they were very tired little slaves 
who closed the gates that night, still Ket- 
tin was gay enough to play a game of tag 
with the Westwoodii, and give them a 
ride, for which she was roundly scolded 
by Winken. 

Jannycane looked very grave as she 
sang the last baby to sleep, and sighed 
deeply as she laid it down. For Janny- 
cane had made a dreadful discovery that . 
day, which made her tender heart ache. 

“Well,” said Sox, coming in from one © 
of the upper galleries. ‘‘The masters 
have decided to raid the anthill by the 
willows early to-morrow morning; so we 
shall have to get the galleries ready for 
the pupz at once. The masters say they 
will need many hundreds of new slaves 
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as soon as these new queens begin to lay 
eggs, so they shall bring all the pupze 
and larve they find in the hill.” 

‘““Never mind about preparing the gal- 
leries just now,’ said Jannycane, quiet. y. 
Pico teed the queens and see that the 
pets are comfortable for the night; I will 
go and speak to the masters myself.” 
fee iy! exclaimed Sox, with a long 

breath. ‘‘One would almost think she was 
amaster. What airs for a little black 

y slave! Did you ever see the like?” 
: Pipestill, 50x! cried Kettin, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘You well know Jannycane 
never puts on airs. She has something 
of importance to say to the master, you 
may be sure. Good, gentle Jannycane!” 


fietnink = Kettin is right,” observed 4 


Scricky. ‘‘Jannycane has seemed @ 


worried and sad all day. I think @\4 SS 
yy A. 


she has something on her mind.” ; 

Meanwhile Jannycane had hurried * 
through the hall, stopping only a moment 
to caress little blind Claviger. The mas- 
ters were busy planning the campaign, 
and did not look up when Jannycane 
entered. 
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“Your pardon, masters,’ she said at 
last, standing with bent head. 
lz,, ‘‘Ah, here is Jannycane,” said 
. Luthus, one of the masters 
ly b who had often noticed Janny- 
Zcane’s faithful service, and 
see «€6Wwas therefore fond of her. 
MK @ ‘‘What is it, little one?” 
I, ‘‘Oh, madam,” replied Janny- 


/f “cane sadly, “‘I am the bearer oe 
bse terrible tidings. ‘This morning, as 

I was brushing the good Queen Alo, 
I observed something strange about her 
shape. You well know, my masters, that 
we workers have but poor sight after liv- 
ing so long in the gloom of the palace, 
but after a time I could see that the 
something growing out of her back was 
one of the dreaded mites.” 

‘““Woe, woe!” cried the masters; ‘‘these — 
are indeed heavy tidings.” 

‘“All day,’ went on Jannycane, ‘‘I have 
watched carefully, and I think at least 
fifty, both masters and slaves, are af- 
flicted with this dreadful disease. As 
was my duty, I came to warn you.” 
‘You are a good and faithful slave,” 


Em Verner’ 
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said Hulix, one of the bravest warriors of 
the palace. ‘‘There’s but one thing to do. 
‘To-morrow we must make the raid on the 
nest under the willows, as we intended, 
and after victory remove the whole house- 
hold to the vanquished city —except,” 
and here she dropped her voice sadly, 
‘““except those who are already attacked 
by the disease. These, for the sake 
of the others, must remain here es,\ KA 
until death releases them.’ SSS 
“That is the only way,” agreed () 
all the masters solemnly. 
‘““Now, Jannycane,” said Pare 1b 
must be your duty to find out to-night 
and to-morrow, while we are gone, all 
those who are to be left behind, and to 
report to us upon our return. But see to 


it that you tell no one of your discovery, 


or the palace will be in an uproar. Every- 
Y thing must be carried on with per- 
Z) fect system and order.” 

Early next morning the gates of the 
palace were thrown open, and a little 
later a regiment of soldiers, with mm 
Hulix at their head, came out and 
marched rapidly down the road 
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toward the willow. A few slaves and 
WE queens watched them depart, 
and with them were many callows, 
masters who were too young to fight, 
whose armor was as yet unhardened. 
Within the palace other troops were 
rapidly forming under Luthus, Julo, 
Pololomo, and Herdus. 
The black ants of Willow Hill were 
soon warned of the approach of the 
_ enemy by the sentinels stationed at the 
4 outer gate of the city, and a brigade of 
se their bravest soldiers was 
wi Je7*7 sent to guard the foot of the 
Sis” hill. Skirmishes were soon 
y YX” taking place all along the line; 
some prisoners were captured and at once 
dragged into the city. As the fighting 
grew fiercer an aid-de-camp was sent 
back to the palace to hasten reenforce- 
ments. Much alarmed, several regiments — 
started on the double-quick for bie 
Hill. y 
In the meantime the inhabitants of = a 
Willow Hill were almost wild with ter- 
ror. In the galleries were thousands of 
the queen mother’s helpless little ones 


_ were wanted by their cruel enemy. 
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entrusted to their care, and too well they 


understood that these pupz and larve 


With all possible haste the little 
ones were brought up from the 
nurseries and placed outside the 
gates upon the side opposite 
from the besieging army. 
Should they be vanquished, they 
could then carry their little charges to a 
place of safety before the 
Wf enemy could reach them. Here, 
WNW too, the young princesses gath- 
ered, that they might escape from the 
same side. | 
‘The troops from the palace, now suffi-. 
ciently reenforced, hurled themselves 


- upon the black ants. Thousands of ants 


fought in single combat. Standing upon 
their hind legs they seized each other by 
the mandibles, and bringing their abdo- 


mens forward spurted venom into the =¥=’ 
wounds their dreadful jaws had made. $35 


Here five, six, even ten ants had seized 
each other, forming chains firmly locked 


‘together, pulling here and there in the 


wildest rage. Here many were dragged 


eZ hi 7 camp cae to meet a cruel 
Pa death. Here was a warrior 


- still binds through her leg, although. 
the body had been torn from the head; 
even in death that horrible grip held 
fast. 

New troops were constantly arriving, 
and when old Pololomo came upon the 
field there was no longer any doubt of 
victory for the attacking army. ‘They 
hurled themselves upon the black war- 
riors, assailing them at all points with 
such fury that they swept all 
before them, up the hill and to 
the very gates of the city. % 

The vanquished army had made des- 
perate resistance, but was now put to 
flight. Yet, despite their fear, many of ~ 
them, even at the hazard of their lives, 
rushed into their city to rescue the larve 
that were still in the galleries while 
others seized the pupe and larve they 
> had earlier brought outside the 
gate and fled for safety,—too late ; 
for their enemies were upon them, 
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A®< seizing their precious charges and 
W driving them from the city walls. 
The victorious army now swarmed 
down the avenues of the city in search 
of the little ant babies and pupe, who 
were guictly sleeping in their silken 


Petted ah it foward the gate. 

“Halt!” cried Pololomo, who was a 
tioned with a guard at the outer gate. 
“Carry the little ones back immediately. 
We shall make this city our future home. 
Our next task will be to bring from the 
palace our faithful slaves, that they may 
learn the road, so that they will be able 
to assist us in bringing our queens and 
larvee hither.” 

Some of the soldiers turned at once 
with their burdens; others resisted, only 
to have the pupz wrested from them by 
the guards and returned to the gallery. 

But no sooner was it fully understood 
that tlie dreadful mite had attacked “4 
the palace than all trouble ceased, 4% 
for all ants know that for the 
victims of that pest there is @=ss 

no hope but death. Without | 
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a. delay the warriors set out upon the home- 
ote 


» ward road. 

At the palace gates the slaves were 
waiting to receive the pupz that were to 
become slaves like themselves. What, 
then, was their astonishment to perceive 
the warriors returning empty handed! 
Faithful Jannycane had kept her secret. 
But now all was explained. Without a 
word each slave crouched and allowed 
a master to take her up carefully in her 
mandibles and carry her over the @ road 
that she might learn the way Dro 
to the new city. ‘ 

Sn Soon the slaves were busily 
0 ~ trotting back and forth from 
palace to vanquished city, bearing eggs, 
larve, pupe, and queens, in fact any- 

»x thing that would be of use to them, even 
to the bits of stone and sticks they had 
used in building embankments. Some- 
times it would take a dozen of them to 

K roll along a valued pebble, which was to 
them an immense boulder. Among them 
scampered the little Westwoodii, tapping 
their master’s legs with their antenne 

Was they ran, and sometimes 
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Sionen they became tired, climbing on 
the backs of the big ants to ride for 
pine rest of the way. *K 

Masters and slaves toiled on, and ‘f 
it was quite dark before all of the house- 
hold was safe in the new home and the *K 
gates closed. All, did I say? No, not all, % 
for in the deserted palace, in loneliness 
and gloom, sat two hundred ants, queens, 
masters, and slaves, victims of the plague, 
doomed to a lingering death. 

It was some days before the city settled 
down to peaceful life, and longer still 
before Jannycane recovered her spirits. 
Indeed, both masters and slaves were= 
much depressed, and the antlets vould See 
have had a dull time if it had not been 
for Kettin, bright, gay, little Kettin, who 


sat in the big nursery with the roly- 

Spee poly larve tumbling about her 

4} while she told them the most 
wonderful stories. Be 


“Once upon a time,” said Kettin, ‘‘my 
grandma, who was avery wise ant indeed, 
was captured by a great monster called a 
man, and taken by him, with many of her 


' \ t : 
family, to a wonderful room where eal 
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many other ants lived who did all their 
work in glass nests.” 
‘‘What’s glass, Kettin?” asked 
ff one wee ant. 
“Oh, don’t you know that, stupid?” 
laughed Kettin, gayly. ‘‘Well, no more 
do I; only Granny said it was 


oo 


( 
Bere like out of doors, but you little 
“SY sillies don’t know that either, I 


ib 


if 


suppose |” 

‘““Yes, we do,’ cried the babies. ‘‘Janny- 
cane took us out to be sunned on the hill 
to-day. Out of doors is all clear and 
shiny. Isn‘t it,:Kettin? © 

‘‘Well, then, glass is clear and shin- 


‘F ing,’ went on Kettin. ‘‘On the great 


table— don’t ask me what that is, little 
nuisance—were many nests and many 
ants, and they would tell the ia: 
tales to one another.” | 

“One ant told Granny of her beautiful 
home in Texas, far, far away. They kept 
about their palace a big, round yard from 
which the ants had cut out all the weeds 
and grass except the ant-rice.”’ 


.‘‘How did they cut it out, Kettin?” 
N asked another little larva. 
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“Well, you see they have no slaves; so 
the masters have to do all the work. Two 
ants start out to cut a grass blade. One 
climbs upon the blade and bends it with 
all his weight, so that the other can cut 
it with his strong mandibles close to the 
ground. But they let the ant-rice grow, 
and when it is seeded they take ‘off the 
little grains and carry them away to their 
galleries, which are called granaries. 
Then they have a husking bee to clean 
and take off the hulls that cover the 
grains, and they carry the chaff away and 
dump it outside of the clean yard. Some- 
times in damp weather the grains sprout; 
then they must all be brought up into 
the sun and carefully picked over, and 
only the sound grain taken back. So 
you can see what busy creatures they are. 
These are called the harvesting ants.” 

‘Tell us some more,’ cried the larve, 
as soon as Kettin paused to catch her 
breath. 

“Well,” went on Kettin, ‘‘Granny met 
there other ants from Texas, called ‘ Par- 
asol Ants,’ because they go up a tree, or 
bush, in a long procession, and each cuts 
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with her sharp mandibles a round piece 
of leaf, and then they trail down the tree 
again, each with a bit of leaf held over 
her-headwikea parasol fies 
‘“What do they want with the leaves, 
Kettin?” asked the inquisitive little one. 
‘‘Oh, they chew it all up to a pulp,” 
explained Kettin. ‘‘Then they make deli- 
cate gray, lacy comb of it down in their 
earthen palace, to keep their babies in, 
one baby in each 
\\y Mp 
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*) 


not all together vin a big 
nursery, as we keep you.” 

‘“‘T shouldn't like it, Kettin,’”” declared 
one little larva. ‘‘It wouldn't be any 
fun, because you couldn't tell us stories.” 

‘“‘T suppose you wouldn't like it,” said 
Kettin. ‘‘They haven't any slaves, and 
when they grow up they sometimes have 
to dig all night long.”’ 

“There were other ants in the glass 
nest from the Garden of the Gods in 
Colorado,” went on Kettin. ‘‘They were 


‘ Ny) 
SVS 
=U) Ny 
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called Honey Ants, and some of y) 
these ants turn themselves into liv- Ng 
ing honey jars. They milk and -~~x¥ yr 
milk the honey cows until their , 
abdomens get full and clear like 7 
big white currants. “Then they go 
and hang themselves to the ceiling \' 
of the honey gallery, a sort of a Sax#¥ 
pantry, and when the ants need honey in 
the winter time they go and drink from 
the honey pots.” 

‘‘T shouldn't like to be a honey pot,” 
yawned a little larva who was very fat 
and lazy. 

“No, I should think not,” laughed Ket- 
tin. ‘“‘Il know what would please you. 
There are certain other slave-holder ants 
that never do anything for themselves, 
not working as our good masters do, but 
letting the slaves feed and clean them, 
and even carry them about, until they 
lose all power to do anything for them- 
selves. That's what you would like, 
lazy bones.” 

At this moment Jannycane’s voice 
cried, ‘‘Kettin, Kettin, come here.” 
‘There was something of fear and terror 
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in its tone that made Kettin go flying 
out into the hall as fast as her six feet 
could take her. Jannycane was stand- 
ing by the wall svestehepets her front feet 
in despair. 

‘Dear Jannycane, what is it?” begged 
Kettin, embracing her with her antenne. 
‘“What has happened?” 

“Oh, Kettin!” sobbed: Jannycang 
‘“Why is it that I should always discover 
awful things? You know how queer and 
cross poor old Winken has been since we 
moved?” 

‘“‘T should think I do,” replied Kettin. 
‘“She has done nothing but scold me day 
in and day out.” 

‘‘“Well, to-day she seemed to feel very 
badly,” explained Jannycane, ‘‘and | went 
to her to caress her, and by her antennz ~ 
was a wee mite, so tiny you could hardly 
see it; but there it was, nevertheless.” 

‘“‘Oh, oh!” cried Kettin, who had the 
tenderest heart in the world. ‘‘What shall 


t wedo?” 
mY“ “The masters must be told at once,” 
replied Jannycane.: ‘‘But what can be 


done with poor Winken? Shall she be 
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put out to die? Oh, if she were only safe 
in the old palace, then she would have 
some care and companionship. Then it 
would not seem so dreadful.” 

When the masters heard the sad news 
they at once decided that a rigid exami- 
nation must take place to see if there 
were any more victims among them. 
‘This was done, but no others were dis- 
covered. Poor Winken alone was to be 
an outcast. 

“Tf there were any one among us,” said 
Pololomo gravely, ‘‘who would be brave 
enough to take poor Winken by the an- 
tennee and lead her to the old home, it 
~ would be nobly done, indeed.”’ 

Before anyone could reply, Kettin 
sprang from among the slaves and stood 
before Pololomo. ° 

‘“‘T will take her, my masters,’ she said 
inaclear, sweet voice. ‘‘I know the road 
and I will start at once.” 

“Do you understand that it is at the 
risk of your life, Kettin?” asked Polo- 
lomo. ‘‘Upon your return you will have 
to be examined by our sanitary surgeons 
before reentering the city, and if you 


Mf 
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have in any way caught the plague you, 
too, will be condemned to remain in the 
old palace until death shall release you.” 

All this the brave little Kettin had 
thought of ; but a few moments later she 
was on her way, walking backward and 
leading poor weak Winken—Winken who 
had scolded her ever since she was a 
larva—leading her gently 
rr by the tips of the | 

| (® /, antenne, keeping 
ee Me-~_O™ 4 as far from her as 
possible, but leading her tenderly back 
to the old home. 

“This is wonderfully kind and brave 
of you, Kettin,’”’ said Winken, feebly. ‘‘I 
am sorry I was so cross to you.” | 

‘‘Never mind that, Winken,” replied 
Kettin. ‘‘I only wish I could cure you.” | 

“No one can do that,” responded 
Winken. ‘‘But now through your good- 
ness I shall have a warm, safe home, 
and when I die I shall be laid away in 
our little graveyard under the leaves, 
according to our ancient custom of bury- 
ing our dead. ‘This is a great comfort to 
me. 
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At the foot of the palace hill Kettin 
bade Winken a sad farewell, and then 
started on her homeward journey. After 
a time she stopped and rolled 
herself over and over in the _ ee 
dirt and rubbed every part of ~ © 
her body on the ground. Then she 
sat up and washed herself with 1, YA} 
her front feet and combed her Lug ] a 
entire body with the little ~ aches 
combs on the last joint on her hind legs. 
Then once more she started home. 

Would she be allowed to enter? Her 
heart beat fast as she neared the city 
gate, and the old palace seemed reaching 
out to seize her and draw her back to its 
despair. 

Bertait!’ came the stern voice of the 
first guard. ‘‘ Who goes there?” 

“Tam Kettin,” replied she, trembling. 
‘“‘T have just returned from the deserted 
palace, where [| had led poor Winkin, 
who was infested with the dread mite.” 

The guard shrank back from her, and 
then scuttled away toward the city, only . 
to return, bringing with him two other 
ants. 
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‘Ah, Kettin,” said one of them kindly, 
for he had often seen her in the nursery 
with the larve. ‘‘So you have returned. 
Do not tremble so, little one; I have great 
hope for you, but for the sake of the 
community we must make a careful 
examination.”’ : 

How Kettin’s antennz waved with joy 
when the good doctor told her he could 
discover no trace of disease. But even 
yet she was not free, but must be exam- 
ined at other outposts. 3 

One guard after another bade her pass 
until the last one gave her leave to enter 
the gate. She had escaped contagion. 

‘Our Kettin is a heroine,” said Janny- 
cane, that night after the larve had been 
put to bed, and she and Scricky were 
watching Kettin playing in the hall with | 
the little blind beetles. ‘‘For all she is so 
young and happy, she has the bravest 
heart of any of us.” 

‘““Good-night!” cried Kettin, gayly. 
“The gates have long been shut, and 
every baby is asleep., So good-night, 
every body.” ose 

a) eeaty 
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A Great Famity 


T was a lovely day in May, and 
& the Dandelion family that 
lived near the big gate were 
wer lifting their pretty golden 

heads to greet the sun. Here 
and there a grandfather or 
grandmother Dandelion stood 
crowned with silver, and, let us 
whisper it softly, one or two were quite 
bald, for a playful little breeze had sent 
their hair a-sailing, and he chuckled at 
his joke, the naughty breeze. 

Now one grandmother stood upon a 


little knoll, and so was much taller than 
[127] 
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the rest. Indeed, she was the chief grand- 


mother of the family, and much respected 


for her wisdom. And she was very hand- 
some and stately, holding her graceful 
silver head so high above the others. 

‘A story, a story,’ coaxed her grand- 
children, turning their eager faces toward 
her. Some of them were tiny buds, but 
they all begged for a story. 

‘‘No, children, no,” she replied, 

x in a sweet, grandmotherly tone. 

‘Really, my dears, you have had 

f far more stories than are good for 

Tr you, and I must not let you grow 

» up uneducated. I think we will have 
a short lesson in family history.” 
The little Dandelions sighed. 

ee “Now, she went on, ‘‘how many 


\ of you know why we are called Dan- 


> delions?”’ 
And—will you believe it?—not 


5” answer ! | 
“That is just what I expected,” 
said grandmother, sternly, eyeing 
them over her glasses. ‘‘My, my! 
this is very sad.” 


one stupid little Dandelion could - 


_ 
aio 
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‘Then one little Dandelion, prompted by 
his mother, said she supposed it had some- 
thing to do with dandies, while another 
bright little thing lisped out that she 
guessed it was because they were as 
fierce as lions. ac’ BK ~¥ 

“No, no!” and grandmother shook her *% 
head so briskly a silver hair went flying. 
‘Look at your leaves,” she said kindly, 
‘‘and observe the edges. Learn to notice, 
florets; learn to notice.” 

‘The edges are pointed like sharp teeth, 
please, grandmother,” half whispered one 
bashful little fellow. + a 
x ‘‘Exactly,” said grandmother, proceed- <a 
ing learnedly; ‘‘our name is from the 
Latin, dens leonis, meaning lion’s tooth, 
but our botanical name is Taraxacum.” 

“Oh, my!” sighed the little buds, for 
they didn’t understand a word of it. ~» 

‘“‘Our roots have healing properties, and 
they are employed in making medicine, 
while our leaves are used in the spring for 
food; so we are useful as well as orna- 
mental.” And the grandmother beamed 
with pride. ee 

“But, children, you must also know 

9 
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that we belong to the great and noble 

family of Composite.’’ vas 

‘Oh, dear!” gasped the little Dande- 

lions. a ~K 

we “Now you know composite 

x means made up of many parts; 

that is, each blossom is made up 

T of many little florets. Study each 

other's heads, and you will under- 

Be *~ stand my meaning. Now in this 

a great family of Composite there are © 

many, many flowers besides the Dan- 

delions. In fact, my children, we 

have over nine thousand relatives. 

* Sunflowers, marigolds, asters, 

af goldenrod, boneset, tansy, lettuce, 

and the daisy—all these belong to 

our family. Not only are we many, 

but we have the famous and the 

o great among us—the thistle, royal 

flower of Scotland; the corn- 

a flower of Germany; the chrys- 

anthemum, the emblem of brave 

~“ little Japan—all these are com- 

posite flowers, our royal rela- 
tives.”’ —* 

The Dandelion family wildly 
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applauded, and grandmother graciously , 
bowed her acknowledgment. 

4 ‘' But, myechildren; she went .on, “I 
would not have you forget we have also 
black sheep in the family — Spanish 
needles, ragweed, bitterweed, and beggar 
ticks; these, too, we must own, even 
though we bow our heads in shame. But \~ 
so it isin all great families.” A 

Just at this moment the gardener came 
whirring along with the lawn mower, and 
alas and alack, not a single Dandelion 
was left to tell the tale! 

But the little winged seeds from grand- 
mother’s silver crown sailed away, carry- 
ing wisdom, I doubt not, to many another 
Dandelion family. “7 


sue ee 


LittLe Miss ARGIOPE 


A}<T was upon a sunny morning in 
wae = June that Miss Argiope crept from 
the egg-tuft that had hung all 
through the winter upon a dried 
fern-leaf, and discovered herself to be a 
bit of happy life. 
She took a long look at herself in a 
dewdrop, and was delighted with what 
she saw there. She was charmed with 
her velvety frock, her eight strong legs, 
her many sparkling eyes, but most of all 
with her spinnerets. 
‘‘Ah,” said she, with a happy sigh, ‘‘I 


certainly am a pretty spider. I hope I 
[x32] 
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shall prove to be as good as I am beauti- 
ful.” 

Being an industrious little thing, she 
decided to make herself a home, and she 
began at once to look for a suitable situ- 
ation. Now the fern-leaf hung out overa 
little brook that babbled joyously through 
a pleasant meadow, and upon the oppo- 
site bank bloomed a large bunch of red 
clover. ; 

“That is the very place I should like,” 
thought Miss Argiope. ‘‘It is sunny and 
high, and looks as if it would be a good 
hunting-ground. If I only had a bridge!” 
After a moment, she added, bravely, ‘‘I 
think [ll try building one.” 

Then she mounted to the very tiptop 
of the fern-leaf, turned her spinnerets 
toward the clover, and began spinning 
a delicate gossamer thread ; and the 
kindly breeze caught it and carried it 
out, out, over the brook, and wafted it 
to and fro until it gently touched the 
clover. 

‘There, that’s done,” said she, as she 
drew it taut and fastened it firmly to 
the fern. Then, without any hesitation, 
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she stepped out upon the filmy little 


tight-rope, and in a moment more she 
was Safely landed upon the clover. 

But now her work was only begun; for 
she was growing hungry, and she must 
build her house and set her trap for game 
before she could dine. 

So, fastening a firm thread, she started 
for the grass below, trailing the little line 
behind her, only pausing here and there 
to secure it to a leaf or grass blade. 
Aimlessly she seemed to travel back and 


forth, yet soon she had a network of 


regular lines laid over quite a large space. 
This finished, she began weaving from 
spoke to spoke, deftly touching the spin- 
nerets to each of the foundation threads, 
until a gauzy, upright wheel of lace glis- 


tened in the sunshine. And, lo! her web > 


was finished. 

For a long time she lived very happily 
among the clovers. There was always 
much to be done, the web to be kept neat 
and nicely mended, game to catch, and 
her sisters to visit. But by and by she 
erew tired of it all, and she said to her 
youngest sister: 


cir a 
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“‘T really am tired of this view and the 
perfume of these clovers. I was talking 
to a grasshopper this morning, and he 
said I ought to travel; one is apt to grow 
old and poky never seeing anything of 
the world. He told me of a lovely road 
just across the meadow, where there are 
many things to be seen, and plenty of 
desirable weaving sites; so I think | 
shall move.” 

At first the little sister clasped her front 
pair of claws in horror at the very idea of 
leaving their pleasant webs. But she 
dearly loved her sister, and said she would 
never let her go alone. If she was deter- 
mined to do anything so rash, she should 
insist upon accompanying her. . It would 
be a long walk, but 

‘Walk, you silly child!” interrupted 
Miss Argiope, gleefully, ‘‘who is think- 
ing of walking? Come, this is a lovely 
day — what is to hinder us from starting 
this very moment? Follow me, my dear, 
and do as I bid you, and we shall be there 
in a trice.”’ 

So saying, she led the way to the top 
of a tall ragweed that grew near. 
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) ] “Now, said she, 
: “oe ‘begin spinning, but do 

ts 7 not twist your threads 
. ° see as for a web; just let 


geutizte | Ea ae 
si A ale And what ao you - 

i : think! Out of the spin- 
AG AAG ue au nerets of each little 
WEI, pees spider floated a stream 

ve of filmy, glistening floss, 
| more delicate than the silk 
of the dandelion ! 

“Stop spinning; that is enough,” the 
older sister cried, when each beautiful 
banner was almost a yard in length. 
‘‘Now gather a bit of that up under your 
feet, and twist it into a sort of little bas-. 
ket. That's right. Now begin spinning 
again.” And out waved another banner. 

‘There, isn’t that a beautiful little bal- 
loon?” cried Miss Argiope, excitedly. 
‘‘Now, little sister, take a firm hold with 
all eight feet, and let the breeze lift you; 
but when you see me signal, remember 
to gather your streamers into a ball up 
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under your chin, and you will land as 
lightly as a fairy.” 

Then away and away they sailed, float- 
ing out over the sunny meadow as grace- 
fully as a bit of thistledown. 

When the little sister saw the signal, 
she took in her banners, and sank gently 
down beside her sister upon an aster. 

Poms an! gasped the little sister. 
‘‘How beautiful, and what a view!” 

Peer ecourse, my dear,’ replied. Miss 
Argiope, kindly. ‘‘ Didn't I tell you the 
world was worth seeing? But we have 
no time to spare; let us set to work and 
weave our new webs, and then there will 
be plenty of time for sight-seeing.” 

And there, by the roadside, I saw them 
both this very morning, guarding care- 
fully their precious eggs, which ae 
put in a little silken Dee 
for safe-keeping. ° 

They were sunning them- * 
selves in the loveliest gauzy ~ oe, 
wheels, all spangled with dewdrops 
and sparkling like a queen’s diadem. [ 


They looked very happy and con- 
tented, and not a bit homesick. 


Tue NeEst-BuILDERS CONVENTION 


T began out in the shady old orchard 
where a robin and a catbird were 
nesting in the same apple tree. 
> Dear little Mrs. Robin was a 
young thing, and it was her first 
nest. She had found a beautiful 
long piece of twine and was doing her 
best to weave it in properly, when part of 
the building material slipped, and in 
another moment there it was, dangling 
forlornly at the end of the twine. 
‘“‘Phut-phut-coquillicot,” squawked the 


catbird whose home was in the upper 
[ 138 ] 
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flat. ‘*‘Ho, ho! what a way to build a 
nest! Phoo phoo! anybody would know 
better than.-that.” 

“Cheer up, dearie,” sang Mr. Robin 
as he saw his little wife almost ready 
to cry. ‘‘Try again, cheerily, cheerily. 
We'll pull it up, tuck it in here, reef it 
in there, and it will be as good as new. 
Cheer up, I’m he-re!” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the catbird, jerking 
his tail in derision. ‘‘Suchanest, woven 
with a string and lined with mud!” 

“You would better look at fern 
home,” replied Mr. Robin, losing * 
his temper. ‘‘ Your 
own nest is nothing 
but a scrap basket — 
just coarse twigs 
and rags, and bits 
of newspaper. Every- 
one knows what a 
wretched nest you £\ 
build, for all your soft “e 
root-lining. You 
would better keep still 
about nest-building.”’ 
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‘““'Twee-tee-ze,” sweetly lisped 
a cedar bird who 
ey sat with her 
~ AN friends on a limb 
PAKS R near by. ‘Don't be angry 
a) mV “N with each other, dear birds. 
{ Always be gentle, always be kind; 
(each has his own way of building. 
‘Twee-tee-ze !” 

‘That's so,” said the catbird, who, for 
all his teasing, was a good-natured fel- 
low at heart. ‘‘Forgive me, Robin. Il 
was only in fun, and after.all I will con- 
fess my wife and I[ are poor nest-builders. 
See here, suppose we call a birds’ con- 
vention and discuss the best and most 
modern way of building. What do you 
think of that?” 

‘“‘Cheerily, cheerily,” replied Mr. Robin, 
cocking his head on one side. ‘‘I like 
our own adobe cottage, but at the same 
time | believe in progress. You would 
like it,- wouldn’t you, dearie, cheery, 
cheery?” 

Poor little Mrs. Robin, who was tug- 
ging with might and main at the piece 
of twine, really felt the need of some 
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lessons, and so readily gave her con- 
sent. 

‘There was a great twittering in the 
orchard and wood when Mr. Catbird 
brought the birds the invitation. 

“How perfectly ridiculous!” sneered 
the cowbird. ‘‘ Who wants to know any- 
thing about nest-building, I'd like to 
know ?”’ 

“Not you, I am very 
sure,’ called out the 
red-eyed vireo. 
“You lay your @  QSs- 
eggs in our HEP SNE 
fests: CVery 
time you geta chance, you lazy, 
wicked bird, and we little birds 
have to raise your big babies.” 

“Never mind,” said the summer yellow 
bird. ‘‘I’ve found a way to outwit her. 
I build right over her great egg a false 
bottom to my nest of pretty milk-weed 
flax. Then if she troubles me again I 
build another and another, until some- 
times I have raised my babies in a four- 
story nest, but how happy we were there 
in peace and quiet!” 
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As all the birds agreed that the con- 
vention would be very pleasant as well 
as instructive, every one accepted the 
invitation except the cowbird. She tried 
to induce the cuckoo family to refuse, 
but Mr. Cuckoo said that although their 


English cousins were too shiftless to — 


build, they, as American birds, were 
trying to do their best. They should cer- 
tainly attend, hoping to gain some new 
ideas in building. 

‘The convention was held in the orchard 
one lovely morning in May. ‘The sky 
was deeply blue with soft banners of 
fleecy white cloud floating across it. The 
apple and peach trees were hung with 
perfumed garlands of white and pink 
and green, and from every bough came 
the gay voices of the little feathered 
people. 

It was a dignified old black crow who 
called the meeting to order at the request 
of Mr. Robin, but it was Mr. Catbird who 
took the chair, and very handsome he 
looked in his satin-gray coat and black 
velvet cap. 

‘Friends and fellow birds,’ he began 


‘\ 
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impressively. ‘‘We have assembled here 
as you know, to discuss the interesting 
question of nest-building. We ourselves 
must admit that we have failed to dis- 
cover the best method, and we shall be 
glad to hear from every bird who thinks 
he understands the fine points of nest 
architecture.” 

eemeer=t-ruck, Mr. Chairman,’ said 
Mr. Red-headed Woodpecker, pompously 
clearing his throat. ‘‘We woodpeckers 
are the best nest-builders in the world, as 
is well known, and it has been a source 
of much amusement to us to see how 
absurdly the rest of you build. Now 
there is but one proper way. A deep 
hole must be excavated inatree. Ifthe 
tree is somewhat decayed, so much the 
better. The chips and wood dust must 
be used for lining. Follow this plan, and 
you have the safest and most comfort- 
able nest for birdlings to be imagined.” 

mr his is the greatest nonsense, Mr. 
Chairman,” exclaimed Mr. Kingbird ina 
harsh voice. ‘‘ The only place for a nest 
is in the orchard, high up in the tree and 
on the very tip of the limb. Build it with 
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stalks, grasses, and moss; line it with 
plant-down and soft rootlets, and you 
have a wind-rocked cradle fit for a prince 
—yes, for the son of a kingbird !” 

‘‘Listen to me, listen to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, please,” a sweet voice cried. Oh, 
what a beauty he was! his coat so glossy 
black, his vest snowy white, and a shirt- 
front of the loveliest pink. 

‘“‘Mr. Rose-breasted Grosbeak has the 
floor,” said Mr. Catbird, with a deep bow. 

‘“What I wanted to say, Mr. Chair- 
man,’ went on Mr. Grosbeak in his sil- 
very voice, ‘‘was, that nest-building does 
not make all of bird life. They teli=me 
we build a very poor sort of a nest, but I 
help my little wife by tending the bird- 
lings, sitting on the nest myself when she 
needs an outing; and then I sing the very 
sweetest lullaby I know. Oh, we are so 
happy !” 

‘So happy!” shyly whispered his plain 
little mate, who sat beside him. 

‘““Very pretty, but a bit sentimental, 
Mr. Chairman,” said the barn swallow, 
who had just arrived. “Butas fora build- 
ing site, give me a good firm rafter with 
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a deep nest woven of grass and mud 
and lined with downy chicken feathers. 
Mets the nest for me!” 

mir, Chairman, Mr. Chairman!” The 
sweet voice of the shy oven-bird could 
scarcely make itself heard. 

‘Louder, louder!” demanded the birds 

on the farthest peach tree. 
_ “Twas about to say,’ went on the oven- 
bird, gently, ‘‘that a very satisfactory 
nest can be made in a pretty mound of 
erass, stalks, and rootlets, built upon the 
eround. Arch the roof with soft, dry 
leaves; leave an opening upon one side, 
and draw the grass so closely over this 
that no one but yourself can discover 
the door. Wonderfully cozy you and 
your babies will be in your little oven- 
bed.” 

“T am the American goldfinch, Mr. 
Chairman,” said a beautiful little fellow 
in a uniform of black and gold. ‘‘My 
nest is a jewel casket set high in some 
slender sapling that bends and sways with 
Every breeze. We weave our pretty 
cradle of moss and lichens, and when it 


is finished we line it with the silken down 
10 
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of the thistle. In it our tiny eggs rest 
like blue gems in a silver setting.” 

“There is nothing in the world of nests 
so perfect as our fairy basket,” peeped a 
bit of a bird that looked like a green beryl 
with a flash of flame at its throat. 

“Tt’s the ruby-throated humming-bird,” 
twittered all the birds, bending forward 
to get a better view of the newcomer. 

‘““We saddle our exquisite cradle near 
some knot on a gnarled and moss-grown 
| tree, so skillfully that 

clever indeed areyaue 
3 eyes that discover 
AbeL Va it. Bits of bank 
pe Swe> and tiny lichens we 
WS glue with saliva to 
the dainty cup, 
then, line saa 
delicately 
with the fluff 
# of the cat-tail; and 
in this perfect setting rest the two wee 
pearl-like eggs.” 

‘We build!” shrieked an angry little 
voice. Another green beryl, but without 
the ruby at the throat, flashed into the 
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circle. ‘‘What do you ever do but sip 
honey the live-long day? Upon me falls 
all the labor of building and the care of 
the birdlings, for who ever saw a male 
humming-bird near the nest?” And with 
a furious dash Mrs. Humming-bird drove 
her tiny husband away before her. 

“How sad!” murmured loving little 
Mr. and Mrs. Grosbeak, and ey nestled 
closer together. 

“Mr. Chairman, may I speak in meet- 
ing?” asked a nervous little brown bird 
that fidgeted and bobbed on a twig near 
by. 

‘“‘We shall be most pleased to hear from 
Mistress Jenny Wren,” replied Mr. Cat- 
bird with a flourish. 

““Now I hope you will all excuse me, 
but it seems to me you are talking a 
ereat deal of folly,’ said Mrs. Wren, 
flitting and hopping about in her jerky 
little way. ‘‘I’ve nested in everything, 
from the bung-hole of a barrel to an old 
felt hat, and I’ve raised as nice children 
as anybody need without all this fuss 
and feathers.” 

‘How common! How very plebeian!”’ 
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whispered all the birds, and those nearest 
poor Jenny Wren drew farther back upon 
the branch. 

“Mr. Chairman!” 

‘‘Hush, hush,” murmured the birds. 
‘‘Mr. Baltimore Oriole is about to speak.” 

A real aristocrat he seemed, slender 
and trim, as he stood there in his uniform 
of orange and black, the livery of the good 
Lord Baltimore, for whom he was named. 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman,” he began, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘I do not come to boast of our 
building, yet in poetry and prose we have 
been duly celebrated as being the best 
architects of the world. Neither | 
upon the ground, nor upon a =S~YB 
limb or sapling, do we choose #/#2 We < 
to fashion our house, but we ff i , 
weave a hammock and () 
Swing it securely from a 
some bough, that the ~@ 
passing breeze .& 
may rock our 
babies to rest. First, * 
my little mate builds a 7 
strong framework of AL ‘ 
shreds of bark, milkweed "“Qx 
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stalks, and horsehair, and upon se 
this is woven a graceful pouch =m ~~ i ie 
aay h, (4 


about seven inches deep. Bits 
of string, threads of silk, and 
sometimes gay yarns are used 
to brighten the soft gray tone. 


trust our six white eggs, so #Y Sun 
Miertily etched with black. ? 
This seems the only reasonable and artis- 
tic way to build a nest.” 

fieawecaw, caw! said the old black 
crow who had called the meeting to 
order. He had been sitting for some 
time with his eyes closed, deeply medi- 
tating. ‘‘Caw, Mr. Chairman, caw! We 
have listened attentively this morning to 
‘many opinions by many birds, and yet, to 
my poor brain, it seems that we are com- 
ing out just where we went in. Can you 
weave like the oriole, build a mound like 
the oven-bird, or bore a hole like the 
woodpecker? I’m surel can’t. The only 
way for me is to put together a rickety, 
coarse old nest high up in a tree-top. So 
my mother built, so I build, so my chil- 
dren must build. This is all nonsense. 
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Caw! Caw! Anyway, I have no more 
time to waste,’ and away he flapped 
toward the cornfield. 

The birds looked blankly at each other. 
It was all so true. As Mr. Crow said, 
not one other bird could build like the 
oriole, the oven-bird, or the woodpecker. 

‘And, after all, do we wish to, Mr. 
Chairman?” asked the robin. ‘‘ My little 
mud nest that my mate smooths with her 
soft breast is very dear to me. Each of 
us loves his own nest. Is not that so?” 

‘“Yes, yes!” cried the birds in a chorus. 

‘Then let us sing our morning rounde- 
lay and adjourn,” said the catbird. 

So out in the orchard arose a jubilate. 
Loud: and sweet it rang; and these are 
the words of their song: 

Sing for the homes in the swaying boughs, 

And the nests in the meadow clover; 
Rafter-built nests in the dim hay-mows, 
And all nests where wee birdies hover. 
Oh, big rough nest, 
Or dainty rest, 
Sing, east or west, 
Home is best. 


Tue Spipers GarpEen Party 


“a HE morning was misty 
x, with the purple haze of 
autumn. Through it 
the sunlight filtered, 
dappling with gold the stubbly wheat- 
field, the lovely meadow, and the cool, 
shadowy green of Ferny Bank. 

The wild clematis, that through Au- 
gust had wrapped the gray lichen-covered 
fence in a lacy veil of starry blossoms, 
was now clouded with the silver-gray of 
its plumed seeds. The meadow, that such 
a short time ago had been tapestried with 
daisies and buttercups, was now decked 


with a thousand tints of gold and purple, 
[x51] 
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orange and pink, scarlet and russet- 
4) green. Asters—violet, purple, and white 
> —stood side by side with 


iS CF) ticks. The iron- eee flaunted 

\2 SX its magenta bloom close to 
the yellow feather of the proud && 

goldenrod. 

Butterflies with wonderful wings of buff 
and black, great tawny fellows and tiny 
ones all azure and shimmering white, 
swayed and drifted among burly bee- 
tles, blundering bumblebees, and giddy, 
gauzy-winged flies that visited each way- 
side inn. Innocent honey-tipplers were 
they all. But down among the ferns— 
there is where my story begins. 

Now Ferny Bank was the most fashion- 
able resort for spiders in that part of 
the world, and there they lived, some in 
beautiful air castles, some in turrets with 
gloomy crypts beneath, some in swinging 
domes, others in flowers, and yet others, 
strange, lurking creatures that had no 
homes at all. All these went to make up 
‘\@» the spider society of Ferny Bank—a 
“very select and interesting company. 
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Madam Shamrock was very busy that 
lovely morning weaving a new web, a 
bird having flown through her snare the § 
day before, leaving it a total wreck, LAY 
past all repairing. aa 

She turned her spinnerets toward a tall 
ragweed, and the filmy thread which she 
sent flying, floated, caught and fastened 
itself. ‘Then climbing to the very tiptop 
of a blackberry bush she drew her line 
taut and fastened it securely; then down 
she climbed and started across Wild Rose 

Road, trailing her silken cable after her. 
=e ‘Good-morning,”’ she said to Mrs. 
~ €@) Thaddeus, who lived near by on Wild 
Rose Road. ‘‘Wasn’t it provoking that 
that bird could find no place to fly but 
through my web? Still, I really did need 
a new one, so it isn’t quite so bad.” 

Mrs. Thaddeus looked-very pretty that 
morning, sitting in the door of her thim- 
ble-shaped home. So purely white was 
the satin luster of the silken cottage that 9, 
_ it looked like a pearl tucked & AA 
among the foliage of the @ 
wild rose. Beneath it was 
stretched her web, jeweled 
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now with dewdrops. Mrs. 
Thaddeus wore a gown of 
yr. pale green, trimmed with 


f- \ WN ~, dark bands, and she 
y VAS had eight long legs, 

“fy ck Feige.) as every spider should 
Wy“ FAN Ohave, and there wasn't 


a better weaver in 
Ferny Bank. 

‘“Good-morning,’”’ 
she replied pleasantly 
| i» to Madam’s greeting. 
“vr a7 “That tall boneset will 

EX give you a good point to 
fasten to. I see you.are just at the scaf- 
folding. I always enjoy putting in the 
spokes, and good strong cables I make 
LOEML ens, : 

‘““‘Now I like best putting in the lace 
wheel,” said Madam. ‘‘I touch each spoke 
“with my spinnerets, leaving a gossamer 
thread behind, and each thread I string 
with tiny beads. Alack and alas for the 
silly fly or grasshopper who sets foot on 
my stairway! Every bead holds him fast. 
I sometimes use one hundred and forty 
thousand beads to a single web, so you 
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may know how sticky it is. When the 
web is quite finished, I spin a telegraph 
line from the center; then all I have to 
do is to sit in my cool fern nest, with my 
sensitive foot on the line; and let any- 
thing fly into my snare, out I rush to 
Beeapeire it in a trice.” 

“Where does Madam Shamrock live?” 
asked Mrs. Bank Argiope, after Madam 
- Shamrock had set off to the boneset (Mrs. 
Argiope lived in the sumach, next door 
to Mrs. Thaddeus). ‘‘I notice none of the 
Shamrocks live in their webs as we Argi- 
opes do.” 

“T should hope not,” replied Mrs. Thad- 
deus, a bit contemptuously. ‘‘Few really 
well-born spiders do, you know. Madam 
Shamrock is very aristocratic. She hasa 
beautiful little home in the very tip of 
three fern leaves. She sewed them skill- 
fully together and lined them with the 
finest silk. Nothing could be prettier 
than that delicate an een outside contrast- 


lining, unless it is my gg ee a ifs 
.own artistic nest. As \a 
for living in one’s“4]N a) 
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snare, oh, that’s not to be thought 
“ of for a moment.” 
a ae I don’t care what you think,” 
#F\ replied Mrs. Argiope, angrily. 
“T am one of the largest orb- 
weavers in the United States, for 
Y all there are somany of us. I heard 


white silk in the center and these 
beautiful zigzag lines that lead to the 
edver 

‘“Well, what is the use of all that?” 
inquired Mrs. Thaddeus, languidly. 
‘It's only a reckless waste of good 
Silly | 

“That's all you know about it,” retorted 
Mrs. Argiope, shaking her web angrily. 
‘“Don't [always hang head downward on 
my shield to rest, or hide behind it when 
danger comes? Isn’t my zigzag a wind- 
ing stair, and the greatest help when I 
aminahurry? Besides, I am the hand- 
somest of all the spiders.” 

“You handsome?” and Mrs. Thaddeus 
laughed so hard she almost fell from her 
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door. ‘‘Do you really think you are beau- 
hee aa 

“How dare you laugh at me?” cried 
Mrs. Argiope, with all her six eyes glaring 
with anger. ‘‘Isn’t my gown of yellow 
beautifully marked with black? Isn't my 
head-dress silver-gray? Just see my eight 
pretty stockings of orange, ringed with 
brown and black! It isn’t polite of you 
to speak to me so.” 

‘There, there,’ said Mrs. Thaddeus, 
more kindly. ‘‘Soit wasn’t, and of course 
- you can’t help being so large and fleshy, 
and really when one looks closely your 
web is very beautiful. Please forgive 
me.” 

“Gladly!” exclaimed Mrs. Argiope, who 
had a very sweet nature; ‘‘and to prove 

it, I will show you my pretty cocoon.” 
= ‘Oh, do!” and Mrs. Thaddeus went 


scurrying over to Mrs. > Q 

Argiope’s web. ‘‘I do eee 

so love cradles.” LS 
There, beside the a W 56 \ 


: Ns = SAR 

web, Mrs. Argiope SA ed Ply wy) 
had bound together Seb: Ses aN? 

the feathery heads of See dee 
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seeding grasses, and under this pretty 
awning she had swung by silken guy- 
ropes her pear-shaped nest. 

“Tt is lovely,” said Mrs. Thaddeus, 
warmly. ‘‘How did you upholster it?” 

‘‘Oh, first I wrapped my two hundred 
eggs in a white silk sheet—you can’t: 
imagine how pretty the tiny yellow eggs 
looked in its soft folds—then, when I had 
folded them up snugly, I wove a fluffy 
blanket of purple silk floss. Next I cov- | 
ered them with a counterpane of yellow 
plush, and then put on the waterproof — 
cover of glaze. Oh, they will swing in” 
their dainty baskets as safe and snug as 
can be until next spring.” 


‘“‘Itis beautiful. You Argiopes do make 
exquisite nests,” replied Mrs. Thad- 
— deus, ‘but I have heard you are not 

very kind to your husbands.” 

‘‘Nor to our lovers either,” sighed Mrs. 
Argiope. ‘‘I always am rather ashamed ~ 
of it; but they are such tiny, insignifi- 
cant creatures, and so afraid of us, that — 
it makes us contemptuous. We do treat © 
them shamefully, I know. Yet we gen- — 
erally furnish a web for them to live in, © 
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That is my husband’s apartment,’ and 
Mrs. Argiope pointed to a shabby, irreg- 
ular rag of a web at the edge of her own 
beautiful, big snare. ‘‘I ate my first 
lover,’ she went on. ‘‘ You know spider 
lovers usually dance before their sweet- 
hearts at the g wooing, but our Argiope 


lovers are such stupid things 


nied 


they can’t dance, but just climb 

about on our web without rhyme or 
reason. Well, he looked perfectly ridic- 
ulous sliding about in that silly way, and 
when I got to thinking how beautifully 
Miss Zebra Spider's lover danced, I grew 
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angry, and just turned my spinnerets 
upon him and wrapped him in a sheet of 
silk before he could say ‘boo.’ Then— 
I was very hungry—I ate him at once; 
but I must say he was rather tough and 
had a poor flavor.” , 

‘How dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Thad-- 
deus, throwing up her front claws. ‘‘ But 
then it isn’t any wonder; male spiders are 
always such tiny, good-for-nothing crea- 
tures, I don’t know if we could be blamed 
if we ate them all up. By the way,” she 
went on, ‘I hear that your sister, Mrs. 
Banded Argiope, has built a cottage on 
Purple Aster Place. The view from there 
is so beautiful I quite hesitated between 
it and Wild Rose Road; but I decided on 
the Road because it was a better hunting 
ground. Ferny Bank is getting to be very 
fashionable. I do hope I shall meet 
your sister.”’ 

‘Excuse me a moment,” cried Mrs. 
Argiope. ‘‘A grasshopper just jumped 
into my snare, and I must attend to him.” 
Away she ran down her zigzag stair to 
where the great hopper was desperately 
kicking his heels. Mrs. Argiope turned 
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her spinnerets upon him in a twinkling, 
and sent out such a sheet of fluffy white 
silk that his kicking only made matters 
worse. ‘Then she seized him between her 
two front legs and trundled him over and 
over, at the same time holding firmly to 
the web with her second and 
third pair, and spread- 
foeeetne silk 
she wastreel- “SAX 
ing off with = = 
her fourth “ge 
pair—use- lant 
fulle gS, ~ < ii N 
those eight! /¥\y} 
—until there ~ 
he hung, trussed in 
a silken hammock, 
unable to move. 
‘‘Heigh-o!” said 

_Mrs. Argiope to Mrs. 

Thaddeus, after she had breathlessly 
climbed her stair again and settled her- 
self head downward in her silken sitting 
room. ‘‘Itis sucha trouble, this keeping 
of game. My breakfast of bluebottle fly 


was so delicious that I would rather have 
11 : 
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something lighter for lunch, and keep 
this big juicy fellow for dinner. Besides, 
eating so many tidbits of flies through 
the morning takes away one’s appetite at 
noon. You were saying you wanted to 
meet my sister. She will be at the Tur- 
ret’s garden party this afternoon. You 
are going, of course?” 

‘‘I suppose so,” replied Mrs. 
~ ‘Thaddeus, indifferently. 
NY 7) “But ee it is going to 

ny by sf be’ sucha 
IN jy. crush; 
= = every- 
j} i body is 
invited, even 


a, the Running and 
M\\) Jumping Spiders. 
Just fancy !” | 
“Oh, I think it will be 

great fun,” laughed fat, good-natured 
Mrs. Argiope. ‘‘All the little spiderlings 
of Ferny Bank are going, and they are 
getting new frocks. Yesterday I could 
see their baby clothes hanging on the 
web lines everywhere. They will eat 
them to-morrow. Certainly we spiders 
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are thrifty, considering that we eat not 
only our bits of ragged web, but our old 
clothes, too.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Mrs. ‘Thad- 
deus. -‘‘I hear that Mrs. Furrow’s little 
lame spiderling, who lost two legs in a 
fight with an ant, found two fresh ones 
in his brand new suit. ‘That's one good 
thing about being a spider—you can 
always grow new legs, if you lose any, 
till you get your last new clothes; after 
that there’s no hope. Well, good-by until 
this afternoon. I shall see you at the 
party.” 

The Turret spiders lived on Mossy 
mnoll, one of the prettiest places in 
Ferny Bank. Maiden-hair ferns, delicate 
and feathery, made cool green shadows 
on the moss; everlasting grew tall and 
straight, each white blossom breathing a 
nutty fragrance like some queer incense; 
among the moss nestled the pretty part- 
ridge vine; and there amid all this lovell- 
ness stood the castle of the Turret spider. 
It was built of grass stems and weed 
stalks, the little sticks neatly crossed at 
the corners, and chinked in with moss 
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‘Ue and pellets of earth. This was 
ee the watch-tower upon which 
| is Madam Turret sat to guard 
‘ « her home, and woe to the 
; foolish grasshopper or 
=<) ) giddy bee who came too 
er. near But the watch-towee 
2 was only the capping of the 
42 fe ‘Turret home, and underneath 
Ae | Ep was a deep, dark tunnel in the 
iis ground. Part of ’this tunnel, 
and all of the watch-tower, 
was lined delicately with white silk, for 
Madam was a wonderful housekeeper. 

This garden party was the first she had 
given at Ferny Bank, and she was very 
anxious it should go off well. 

‘Oh, spiderlings!” she cried over and 
over. ‘‘ You do worry me so. How can 
I get the house in order and the refresh- 
ments ready if you are so naughty?” 

For you see poor Madam Turret had a 
hundred children just the same age, and 
the naughty things made her carry them 
allat once. Madam always wore a gown 
of velvety brown fur, trimmed with gray, 
and some of them clung to this, while 


aS 


an 3 
Sa 
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others attached themselves by wee silk: 
threads spun from their tiny spinnerets.### 
There they hung, crowding and jostling, $4" 
each trying to get the best place. 

“Mother, mother,” cried a spider- 
ling. ‘‘Brother is spoiling my new 
jacket.” ‘‘Oh, Mamma Spider, sister (P75 
is hurting my sixth leg,” wailed ™ Wj 
another, ‘‘and now she has put her ipa 
foot in my third eye.” So they 
fussed and fidgeted, pushing clear 
' over their mother’s head, until she 
suddenly reached up her long forelegs 
and scraped off a load of little wig- 
glers. Holding them out in front of her, 
she looked at them gravely. 

‘“‘My dears,” she said, gently setting 
them all down on the edge of the turret, 
“JT cannot have such behavior. Now be 
quiet until our guests arrive.” 

The little Turrets, who really wanted 
to be good, settled quietly down to talk 
things over, while they watched to see 
who would be the first to come to the 
party. 

“Tt won't be very long until we can each 
build a little turret of our own,” said one. 
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‘‘When we are four weeks old mother 
will let us go,” said a bright little thing. 
‘‘First, we will make a wee, tiny tur- 
ret. As we grow larger we shall get new 
clothes until we are as big as mother, 
and then we shall always wear a fur 
dress like hers, and build a house iust 
like this lovely castle.”’ 

‘‘T’ve heard mother say,” eagerly cried 
one bit of a spiderling, ‘‘that our Aunt 
‘Turret who lives at the seaside uses little 
white pebbles as a foundation for her 
watch-tower; that must be lovely. Oh, 

look, look, there comes Miss: Cau- 
data in her balloon.” 
& Sure enough there came Miss Caudata 
rats ». With fone banners of white silk floss 


Lie ie a little ball above her man- 
ps4) dibles, and sank as lightly as 
, a thistledown. 

‘“‘How-de-do! how-de-do!” she 
cried merrily, as Madam Turret and 
all the spiderlings came to greet her. 
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_ “Qh, what a pretty house this is!” 
she exclaimed, clapping her front 7 
claws. She was a gay young thing 
and looked very charming in a tailor- 
made gown of gray and white. ‘‘ You 
should see what a lovely new web my 
sister has. She cut out a section at 
the top, and has six of the most 
(‘" Se) beautiful cocoons. ‘They are straw 
~~color, no larger than a pea, and she 
has decorated them with the gauzy wings 
_ of flies and the bright heads and teres 
of all the pretty beetles she has ~ # 
caught. The cocoons are fast-— , 
ened to a white silk ribbon so “=<, 
that she can sit at the hub of her wheel 
and guard them. [| shall have one just 
Deesit by and by, but I’m not old 
enough to settle down yet,” she rattled 
on. ‘‘Oh, there comes Mrs. Thaddeus 
and Madam Shamrock. How well their 
balloons fly together. Now you just see, 
Madam ‘Turret, if Madam Shamrock r 


hasn't that same yellow gown with the NX 
little clover leaf embroidered on the ™ 


eepack. |: am so‘tired of it: “They 
say her own sister wears one of (¢ | 
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purplish-brown trimmed with 
ee yellow; strange they should 
2 pee dress differently, isn’t it? Oh, 
\; how-de-do, how-de-do!” 
kj) the balloon sank down. Af Ripe 
=~ ‘We passed Mrs. Labyrinth” # ™“ 
‘and Mrs. Bank Argiope, Mrs. Tri- 
angle, Mrs. Banded Argiope, and ever 
sO many others coming,” said Mrs. 
Thaddeus, as she greeted her hostess. 
‘“Mrs. Banded Argiope’s web is beauti- 
ful; all zigzags of ribbon and cords 
of white silk, ever so much hand- 7 9 
somer and not near so common Z §) 
as Mrs. Bank Argiope’s.” or 
Mrs. Banded Argiope at this mo- 
ment stepped lightly from her 
balloon in a wonderful gown of 
silver-white fur banded with yellow 
and black. Bowing graciously to \ 
all, she led the way with Madam Se 
Turret: to the garden, out among 
the ferns and the partridge-berry vines. 
I wish L could tell you of all who were 
there, but Madam Turret has mislaid 
NO. her list, and I can only guess at some 


of them, 
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The Orb-weavers were all there, I 


am sure of that, and most of the {Qgpy 


Jumping spiders. These had short 


BD tei, Ze 
ie bay - 
) A i) be mi ; 
h 


stout legs and short, stout bodies, “Aqw@) 
y 0 i v 


and very bright eyes, and quick, 
queer little jumping movements, for they 
could spring now backward, now side- 
ways, with apparently no effort at all. 
Their family name was Attus, and they 
wove no snare, but sprang at their game 
as a cat does, and therefore the 
Orb-weavers all looked down on 
them. But Madam Turret was gra- 
cious and kind to all, and talked a long 
time to little Mrs. Attus, who, in a pe 


gray gown, was there with all her Ewer 


little ones. They wore pale green 
frocks, and they looked very bright” {({ 
and cunning, for each had a whole 
circle of little black eyes. Some of the 
Running spiders were there, and one of 
them brought her cocoon full of eggs to 
the garden party, which Mrs. Thaddeus 
thought in very bad taste. But as she 
carried it about with her all the time, 
fastened to her spinnerets, why blame 
her—it was either that or stay at home, 


ey 
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All the little Crab spiders were invited, 
even if they do always stalk for their — 
, prey and never weave webs 
(for that matter neither does 
Madam Turret). You see, 

:-™ they live in flowers and wear 
pretty, gay gowns, pink, or green; or © 
yellow, or white with crimson markings. 
Everyone admired them. 

Little Miss Celer was delightful. ‘‘Oh,” 
she laughed, to Mrs. Bank Argiope,-‘‘I 
could not weave a web like yours to save 
myself; but I live in the very heart of a 
big pink rose, and am so happy. I nestle 
among the stamens. See, my gown is 
pale yellow, so I just match them, and I 
hold up my legs in their yellow stockings, 
and no one would know me from a part 
of the flower. Ifa bee or a wasp comes 
near I cuddle down and hardly breathe 
until it is gone; but if it is a butterfly 
or moth—click! that pretty thing «&, 
will never go winging over the ~S@mp 
garden again. It does seem cruel, /@ J} 
but I must have my dinner.” a 

Mrs. Marmorata, who weaves a most 
wonderful dome-shaped web, like a lace 
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parasol without a handle, was there with 
her husband. For, strange to relate, these 
two spiders live together in perfect har- 
mony, capturing insects and dining to- 
gether as one might expect well-bred 
spiders todo. When she wants to put her 
eggs in their cradle she slips away alone, 
leaving her husband to keep house. 
But after a time she comes back to 
him looking very thin and worn 
with her family cares. It was de- 
lightful to see them at the garden party 
together, so happy and contented with 
each other, when all the other ladies 
ae had come alone. 

One of the Trapdoor spiders from the 
South was visiting in Ferny Bank, and 
so had come to the garden party. 

“T dig a tunnel much like yours,” she 
told Madam Turret. ‘‘But instead of a 
watch-tower I make a little trapdoor with 

_ beveled edges and a hinge of silk, covered 

on the outside with earth and leaves; and 

lf so perfectly does it fit that no one can 

Co tell it from the ground.” 
‘How pleasant this has all been” ABC 


remarked Mrs. Thaddeus, coming up 
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with Madam Shamrock. ‘‘We have 
had such a delightful time.” 
‘Going so soon?” asked Madam ‘Tur- 
ret, graciously. 

‘““‘We are so sorry, but we have an 
engagement to go over young Miss Cross 
Spider's suspension bridge before dark,” 
explained Madam Shamrock. ‘‘Itis just 
finished, and is a very fine one of the 
best silk cables; it runs from Sumach 
Ridge to Ironweed Hollow. She turned 
her spinnerets toward the Hollow and 
spun, and in five minutes she had a 
beautiful bridge of silk twenty feet long, 
fastened and finished. She is very clever. 
I suppose, Madam Turret, we shall \ 
meet you at Mrs. Furrow Spider's Ag 
ball to-night?” f 

‘Not to-night,” replied Madam Turret, 
gently. ‘‘I never leave my spiderlings.” 

‘‘It has been the most delightful affair 
of the season.” ‘‘Oh, Madam Turret, the 
flies were delicious.” ‘‘The dewdrops 
in the goldenrod cups were so pretty.” 
‘How delightfully the cricket orchestra 
played, and your spiderlings are perfectly 
charming.” ‘This and much more the 
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spiders said as they bade their hostess 
adieu. ‘Then each orb-weaver mounted a 
fern leaf and cast out two silken banners, 
and floated away one after another, leav- 
ing the Jumping, the Running, and the 
pretty little Crab spiders to get home as 
best they could. 

Madam ‘Turret sat with her spiderlings 
about her upon her watch-tower when 
Mossy Knoll had settled down to the rest 
and quiet of twilight. Out among the 
ferns the fireflies were swinging their 
golden lanterns, and the breeze brought 
the silver tinkling of the wee violins of 
the little tree crickets who were playing 
for the spiders’ ball. 


Tue Roses REuNIoN 


“et HREE wild rose bushes lived just 
save | outside a beautiful garden. They 
were happy and free all through the 
bright summer, and being friendly 
bodies they often lifted their pink blos- 
soms above the hedge, and bowed and 
tossed their heads in the sweetest way to 
the haughty aristocrats that lived inside. 
They were sorry for their rich relatives 
when the gardener pruned and dug about 
them. ‘They were only silly wild roses, 
you see, and didn’t know any better. 

It was dear little Sweetbrier who first 


thought of it. She always was thinking 
[ 174] 
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of something lovely and kind. =” a) (i 


ate 


Even her leaves breathed 
forth a refreshing perfume. 4 
50, when she suggested a 
family reunion to Mrs. } 
Dwarf Wild Rose and Mrs. Dog Rose, 
they quite danced with glee, and said it 
was the very thing. 

So when Doctor Bumblebee came for 
pollen the next morning, he was charged 
with the invitations. Now the doctor 
was a-wise old fellow who had not 
buzzed in and out of the garden a whole 
summer for nothing, and he knew all the 
kith and kin of flower land. So he said 
to Sweetbrier, in his drowsy bass voice: 
‘‘So-ho, sweetheart, and do you ae 
want all your relatives, the jms 38 
whole of the Rose family?” ("7p 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Sweetbrier, 
blushing prettily—the doctor was such 
a gruff old chap she could not help col- 
oring. ‘‘And, oh, doctor, do you think 
lovely Miss American Beauty, and gal- 
lant Marechal Niel, and brave General - 
Jacqueminot from the garden will join 
us?” 
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Doctor Bumblebee frowned and brushed 
the pollen from his velvet knee. ‘‘ Really, 
Sweetbrier, I am surprised at you,” he 
erumbled. ‘‘‘Those you speak of are arti- 
ficial creatures, the work of man’s cun- 
ning, cuddled and pruned and grafted 
until their own mother wouldn't know 
them. ‘They'll come fast enough, but I 
hope you will keep your sweetest wel- 
come for your useful relatives. Oh, I’ve 
some surprises for you!” 

‘‘Useful relatives?” queried Miss Dog 
Rose. ‘‘Why, I thought all our family 
had to do was to look beautiful and smell 
sweet. Isn't that so, doctor ?”’ 

The doctor buzzed a jolly chuckle and 
said: ‘‘Wait and see, wait and see. In 
the meantime I must be off. I shall ask 
the butterflies and honeybees to help me 
with your invitations, Sweetbrier; it is 
too much work for one fat old doctor. 
Good-by, posies.” And away he flew. 

The butterflies and honeybees said they 
would gladly help; and my! how sur- 
prised they were when Doctor Bee ran 
over the list of relatives. 

‘“‘Dear me!” a little white butterfly 
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gasped ; ‘‘ whoever would have thought 

of all those belonging to the Rose fam- _\//Z 

ily? Why, dear Doctor Bee, you are ae | 

really a wonderful gen-e-al-o-gist’’— rms 

her delicate wings fluttered 

in her effort to pronounce yy, 
the big word. = 

The doctor was quite puffed Be 
up with vanity, though he Kp is 
hadn’t an idea what the Fae ¢ iy 
word meant, and bidding ee J pice MS 
them all get to work he ~~~ 
darted away upon Sweet- ee 
brier’s errand. 

First he flew to the apple tree, 
the little crab apple tree that grows 
under my window. The Apple was as- 
tonished to learn that she belonged to 
the Rose family, but Doctor Bee soon 
convinced her. 

“‘My dear,” said he, impressively, ‘‘is 
not your family name Rosacee?”’ 

She remembered hearing her grand- 
mother say so. 

‘“‘Your flowers are uniform in structure, 
you have five petals and five sepals. To 


be sure you belong to a sub-family; there 
12 
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are three branches among the Rose fam-_ 
ily, the Pear, the Almond or Plum, and - 
the Rose, and you belong to the first and 
are therefore a Rose.” 
The Crab Apple gasped. How learned 
the doctor was! 
“And the beautiful Golden Pippin, and 
the Russet, and the pretty Snow Apple, 
¢ De ut ell USA ara too?” a asked, 
AZ z t SE ae anxious y 
i ¢ ee" 7; ™ To be:stiresams 
CaS by Ui A ~ besure,” re- 
KE EN plied Doctor 


fy 


msg 2 a : Bee. ‘“Their 
WN F UN < y? ancestors 
IN Ye were little 


wild crabs like you, but man has grafted 
and cultivated them until they have 
almost forgotten their humble origin; 
but, after all, they are monstrosities, and 
not as nature intended them to be, so 
hold up your head, little Crab; you area 
Rose with the best of them.” 

But he was very polite to the big 
Apples, and never whispered to them 
that he thought them monstrous, for he 
really had a very tender heart, and would 
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not have hurt their feelings for the world. 
Besides, they were good customers of his, 
always giving honey as a fee for carrying 
pollen, and this the Wild Roses couldn't 
do, for they have no honey. 

And then he asked the Pears, the 
Plums, and the Cherries, both wild and 
cultivated, and the little Choke Cherries 
with their feathery tassels of bloom, 
couldn't believe thev were Roses. But 
they were. 

The Honeybee asked the Black and 
Red Raspberries, and they were delighted 
until they found the common Brambles 
were going, too, and then it took all the 
tact of the Bees to coax them into good 
humor. They told them that the Rasp- 
berries were the sweetest of all the ri 3 é 
Roses. If you don’t believe it, go. 
where the wild Raspberries Sy } 
bloom in a misty white cloud, .¢~7AXA& 
and hear the joyous hum of yg" : AN ye 
the happy bees that hover on ee ¥ < 
dusky wings, and drink deep, AE , 
deep of pres honey that fairly drips ARE 
from the dainty cups. SRG We 

The Butterflies asked the lovely a ai 
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~, Mrs. Meadow Sweet, and she said 
X she would surely go, and that 
she should wear her 

7) & fluffiest pink gown, 
Z % and that she did hope 
| all the Spirzea branch, of 
* the family would be there. 
NO) The Blackberries and Haw- 
<2 FRE thorns and_ scarlet-fruited 
r4; A Thorns accepted, and so did 
‘the Service Berries. But oh! 
~ the funniest thing was when 
ADaetas Bumblebee invited the 
| strawberries. ‘They said it was per- 
\{ fectly ridiculous to call them Roses; 

| \ why, anyone with half an eye could 
| see that it was all a mistake. But 

' the doctor declared he knew the 
whole family, root and branch, and, 
moreover, calmly told the very biggest 
Strawberry in the garden that, not only 
was she first cousin to the little Wild 
Strawberry on the hill, but that she was 
nearly related to the pretty yellow 
Cinquefoil; that indeed many botanists 
insist that they all belong to the Poten- 
tila branch, At this Mrs. Strawberry 
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threw up a leaf in horror, and —~ 
Sea Of course everyone 7 
had heard of that old scandal, “ 
but there was absolutely sre. in it, 
and the more systematic botanists had 

always denied it. Rose she might be, 
A ,but Potentilla—never!” Never- 


oS “decided to attend the reunion. 

The good-natured Mountain Ash was 
so happy over the party, and the 
Japan Quince, although a foreigner, 
was pleased, and said he had 
long wanted to meet all his Amer- 
ican cousins, and: was very proud of 
them. 

And so it came to pass that the Roses’ 
reunion was the most delightful affair of 
the season. Everyone came in finest 
array, and oh, such beautiful gowns as 
were worn! Such colors! Delicate pinks, 
dainty whites, rich yellows, and glowing 


~ reds! 


And the bees and the butterflies came 
to wait upon the guests, and the 
grasshopper orchestra, assisted by ~ 
the crickets, played right merrily. 
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They all stayed so late that Ne, 


@ the fireflies had to light them (Wy 
home; and who was the A 
happier, Doctor Bumblebee, 

who managed the family party, or dear 
little Sweetbrier, who first thought of ‘it, 


I shall have to leave you to guess. 


South Wind whisked in one 
morning early in April. 
Everybody down by the 
creek was surprised to see 
her tortie day before 
had been gloomy and 

rainy enough to discourage even the most 

hopeful. Nobody asked her by what 
train she came nor how long she would 
stay, for everyone was too delighted to 
do anything except welcome and thank 
her for the lovely gifts she brought. 

Her traveling case must have been 


Y 


enormous, for she had spring gowns for 


all the willows, some trimmed with 
[ 183 ] 
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golden tassels and some with silvery fur; 
and there were dainty pink stripes for 
the spring beauties, waxen white for the 
bloodroot, and delicate lavender for the 
hepaticas. 

The dandelions and the violets whim- 
pered a bit because she had forgotten 
them, but the South Wind comforted 
them by saying her trunks would be 
there in a few days, and then there 
would be the sweetest things in the 
very latest flower styles for everybody. 

The blossoms were laughing and talk- 
ing joyously when a drowsy voice broke 
in somewhat rudely upon their happiness. 
‘“‘Buz-z, buz-z-z,’’ grumbled the voice. 
“What do you mean by making such 
a commotion and waking me from 
my sleep? I wasn’t half through my nap, 
tele Lr Oise 

The flowers stopped short in their 
merry-making, and stared wide-eyed at 
the speaker.  Velvet-clad and golden- 
banded, cross and sleepy was this person- 
age, but for all that, there was a twinkle 
in the eye. 

‘Ho! ho!” laughed the Willow. ‘If 
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Peete ir Bumblebee! «Come along, 
that’s a good fellow! We have plenty 
of pollen for you to carry.” 

“Don’t be impertinent,” grumbled the (} 
bee. ‘‘I’d have you know that I’m a lady, 
and a queen at that, you stupid willows! 
Only queen bumblebees live ie 
the winter. You ought to know 
that. Well, well, there is plenty Ser 
of work to be done, so perhaps WS 
it is best to get at it early.” 

So, after rubbing her eyes, shaking 
herself, and taking a sip of honey, she 
boomed away on her dusky wings. 
iN ‘‘Now for palace-hunting,” said the 

queen to herself. ‘‘I remember my 

/mother told me she chose a cozy 

corner under a big stone, but that 

Br ives not seem quite royal to me. 
Let us see what we have here.” 

It was only a deserted field-mouse’s ay 
"nest tucked away among slender dead , 
grass stems, but to the queen it was | 
most attractive. 

“Just the thing for a palace, so spa- 
cious and unique,” she buzzed ; ‘‘but first 
it needs a good cleaning.” 


‘ 
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. she went to work and labored all day, 
i4 and when twilight came it was as dainty 
“yw, and neat as a queen bee could make it. 
Bright and early next morning she 
began bringing load after load of pollen 
in the little baskets she always carried 
with her. Then she would fly away in 
search of honey to mix with the pollen 
into delicious bee-bread. But for these 
things the flowers expected some 
return, notin money, but in favors. 2 
So the honest queen, besides work- 
ing for herself, flew faithfully from / 
flower to flower, carrying pollen = Ny 
- in payment to each. 

After a few days she had her ball of 
honey and pollen ready, stored with the 
tiny eggs that soon hatched out into bee 
babies, lively little grubs that fed greedily 
enough upon the bee-bread their mother 
had packed so carefully about them. 
The queen was very fond of her chil- 
dren, and when they had spun their 
ez cocoons and gone cozily to sleep in 

lena silken cradles she covered 
wv (\ them over with wax, that Mp 


Ss < they might be quite safe. 2 Ss 
(ai) 


ie 
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‘‘Now, my dears,” she called one sunny 


- morning, ‘‘it’s time for little bees to be 
On the wing.” Out they crept, the bon- EX 
niest brood in black and gold and gauzy * 


wings that a bee mother ever owned. 
How happy they were as they flew 
away into the sunshine, doing all the 
work now, so that the tired mother could 
rest and spend all her time placing the 
precious eggs in the pollen-balls Qe: 
they prepared for her. : 
The orchards were misty with the pink 
and white of apple and peach, and here 
among the sweet drifts of blossoms the 
bees lost themselves. They were always 
at work from morning until twilight, for 
at home there were more hungry little 
mouths to feed, as bee babies came many 


and fast; and, besides, there were guests 


at the palace. At this the young bees 


had grumbled, saying they had enough 


to do. But the queen told them that 
there never was a court without its 
hangers-on, and that the court of a 
bumblebee was no exception. In every 4 


bumblebee palace are found the guest yey 
bees, who neither make wax nor bring “™ 
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fi honeyor pollen. Yet they must 

SA /#4) be treated as guests of honor, 

My -2/ in accordance with the ancient 

UL, Ay custom of the royal House of 
Bees. 

The good queen often talked to her 

children of their duty, of all that their 


journeyings meant to the sweet flowers, 


and of how their work might best be fe 
performed. Zz 
‘“My dears,” she said, ‘‘ foolish men, fe 


not understanding the close friend shea 
between the bees and flowers, once carried 
the red clover to a strange land where 
clovers had never grown and where no 
bumblebees lived. The clover grew and 
blossomed beautifully, but there was not 
a single good seed to plant for the next 
year’s crop. Why? Because the red 
clover has a deep honey-horn and depends 
upon our long tongues to drink her 
honey and carry her pollen from blossom 
to blossom ; to do for her the service she — 
cannot in any possible way do for her- 
4. self. So man had to carry some of 

4—us to that far-off land to help her 
)YtZ before she could bear seed.” 
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She taught her children, too, the proper 
way to enter flowers, telling them that 
no bee should be a mere gadabout, buta 
faithful, cheery worker, and that they 
must always do their best, not only in 


bringing home honey and pollen, but in | 


paying their great oo to the flowers. 


‘““Now, she said, ‘‘when you come > 


to the stately foxglove in the sara e 
you must always begin at the lowest 
blossom. Go right in without knocking, 
for she is expecting you, and will be glad 
to have you fill your baskets and drink 
of herhoney. All that she asks in return 
is that when she dusts your back with 
pollen you carry it as her gift to the 
blossom just above. So come out care- 
fully and go into the next, and the next, 
until you reach the last open flower.” 
The bees liked to buzz-z-z over the 
garden, now drinking daintily from the 
‘cup of some creamy lily, now blundering 
‘into the heart of a great fluffy hollyhock. 
.The slender columbine swayed beneath 
the weight of her burly visitors as Eye 
drank deep in her gorgeous horns of 
plenty, while the sunny little dandelion 


\ 


> 
a 


oe 
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lifted her golden face for their kisses. 
The happy, faithful, patient bees were 
welcomed everywhere. 

And this morning, when I was out in 
my garden, the flowers asked me to send 
this message to the boys and girls who — 
| read my story: 

INV ‘Dear children, we know 

you love us, and we want to 
ask you to be kind to our 

\ \\{ friends, the bumblebees. 
h 


|) Indeed, you may thank 

. Dis them when we bloom 
our brightest and 
\ea best, foram 
SS is through 
their help 

ri ‘ our precious 
A seed can be rip- 
HY’ ened. Think of this 
when you see one of 
our bees, and let it fly 
away, remembering it is 
"4 one of the Father's. 
fee faithful little work- 


) 


ers. 
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T all came about through the pro- 
fessor of botany talking to himself 
as he weeded the lily bed. The 
little lady often told him it 


the academy boys to the flow- 
ers in the garden, but the professor 
said he thought it a very good plan, 
for he always gained fresh inspiration 
from their loveliness. 

So that morning as he weeded he paused 
by the golden-banded lily that had just 
opened her perfect chalice to the sun, 
and said impressively : 
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‘And this beautiful flower, my dear © 
boys, is a cousin to the odorous onion. 
Lilium and allium, they stand as two 
branches of the beautiful and extensive 
lily family.” 3 

Dear me! If that wasn’t a shock to 
the golden-banded, for you see she had 
lived only a short time in the professor’s 
garden, and so was really very ignorant 
and had some foolish ideas as to her 
aristocracy. But all the new lilies— 
quite a number had come to the garden 
that year—were surprised at what the 
professor said, and confessed to knowing 
very little of the great lily family; a fact 
much to be deplored, the tiger lily said. 

Lily of the Valley said she didn’t believe 
any of them knew as muchas they should, 
except the great Day Lily who lived in 
the center of the bed. She was dearly 
loved by the professor and the little lady, 
for she had been brought from the home 
garden and planted on their wedding day. 

Lily of the Valley said what Day Lily 
didn't know about their ancestors wasn't 
worth knowing, and so proposed that she 
be invited to give them a lecture, and tell 
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them some of the wonderful things % \ ag 
the learned professor had taught s\4=7s 
her. i | | 

That afternoon the bees and butterflies 
found the lilies far too absorbed to attend 
to the business of honey-selling and pol- 
len-giving, for every blessed one had her 
pretty face turned toward the center of 
the bed where the great Day Lily stood, 
her broad green leaves in charming con- 

trast with her snowy trumpets. : 

‘““My dear lily sisters,” she began in a 
voice as sweet as her fragrance, ‘‘it gives 
me great pleasure to address you upon 
the subject of our family. It isa wonder- 
ful thing to belong to an old and distin- 
guished line, to be able to trace through 
the many sub-families those of beauty 
and renown as well as those who have 
only faithfully done their duty ; a humble 
duty perhaps, but to do one’s duty always, 
to fill one’s life /z/7 as God gave it, is true 
heroism, and no living thing can do more 
than this. # 

“You were surprised this morning to a 
hear that the plebeian onion belonged to 
the lily family, yet the onion is a cousin 

13 


4 


co. 
ey 
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to be proud of, always the friend of man, 
healthful and helpful, growing cheerfully 
in the humblest garden and adding flavor 
to the food of the rich and great. The 
feathery asparagus is our relative also, 
and was known to the ancient Romans at 
least two hundred years B.C. Even then 
she was esteemed for her many virtues. 
To be sure her leaves are only triangu- 
lar scales on the stem, while the feathery 
‘cladodes’ are not leaves at all. But her 
flowers, though tiny, are pleasantly fra- 
grant, and the good bees find in them 
honey as a reward for pollen-carrying. 

‘““Among the wild lilies are the beauti- 
ful Solomon’s seal, both the ‘true’ and the 
‘false.’ The ‘true’ has a row of creamy 
white blossoms, hanging in pairs, like a 
chime of fairy bells under her pretty 
green leaves, while the ‘false’ has a spike 
of splendid bloom much admired by our 
little lady. 

‘The beautiful wild Red Lily wears a 
gown of rich, coppery red, spotted with 
brown, somewhat resembling our own 
charming Tiger Lily,” and the Day Lily 
bowed graciously to the Tiger. 
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“The Canadian is also a wild lily,” 
continued Day Lily. ‘‘She droops her 
graceful head in many a meadow during 
the months of June and July. Her gold 
is flecked with brown, but it is her grace 
rather than her coloring that is her great- 
est charm. The Turk’s-cap is darker in 
color than the Canada Lily, and has a 
wonderful bronze pod into which hun- 
dreds of seeds are closely packed. 

B@eoen there is the ‘adders ¢ 
tongue’ sometimes called the A fT 
‘dog’s-tooth violet,’ though \ ““/ | 
she is a true lily and not a WA [4G 
violet at-all. The leaves of MAWYEZZ// 
the ‘adders tongue’ are a WY 
glossy green, marvelously Sak’ 
mottled, and she sends herroots * 
deep, deep into the soil. Her 
bloom is a drooping bell of russet 
yellow, tinged with reddish brown 
upon the outside, and pure gold within. 
She grows in the poorest soil, by the 
roadside, in great patches of waxy green, 
ringing her pretty bells in the breeze, 
and the children hail her early coming 
with delight. 
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“To my taste the most beautiful of all 
the wild lilies is the ¢rzllium. Above 
her triple leaves of green she lifts three 
petals of waxen white that blush into 
lovely pink as she grows older. ‘The 
painted ¢rz/lium has a crimson V in the 
center of her flower, while the 

_ga= Wake Robin, also a 

sf ftrillium, is a bright ma- 
Z2—~—_ roon—an unusual color in 
the flower world. 
‘In the garden, with 
¥ her dainty blossom of 
‘pale blue, peeping sams 
from the spring grass, grows 
Ai, the pretty blue squill that came 
| | all the way from Siberia, first 
~  \\ cousin to our own little wild 
hyacinth. . 
‘Perhaps the most renowned of the 
lilies is the tulip; it is a native of Asia 
Minor, but comes to us from Holland. 
In the seventeenth century the Dutch 
became crazed over this beautiful flower, 
and as an article of commerce it brought 
the most fabulous prices, one collection 
of bulbs being sold for $44, 100, one single 
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bulb bringing the extraordinary sum of 
$6,000. This epoch in our history is 
called the ‘ ¢ulipomania.’ 

“Our lovely cousin here beside me, 
White Garden Lily, is the beloved of art- 
ists, while our sweet little Lily of the 
Valley, blooming so early in the spring, 
is the favorite of most young girls.”’ 

The lilies were growing sleepy over 
this long and prosy lecture, and in spite 
of them their pretty heads would go 
a-nid, nid, nodding, and I rather suspect 
that they were catching little cat naps. 
But just as the Day Lily was clearing 
her throat to resume, the little lady came 
dancing down the path with a basket in 
her hand. 

“Oh, you darlings,’ she cried, as she 
paused by the lily bed, ‘‘please give me 
your choicest blossoms for the sick chil- 


dren in the hospital. Now you who want 


) 


to come, toss your little heads. 
Just then a passing breeze set every 

lily a-quiver, as if in eagerness to breathe 

its perfume on some little cot. | 


A PRONOUNCING INDEX 


The diacritical markings in this list agree with the lateSt 
edition of Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Allium (al'i tim) 
Ammophila (am m6f'i 1a) 
Antenna, pl. @ 

(an tén’na, p/. né) 
Argiope (ar gi’ o pe) 
Attus (at’ us) 

Lembex (bem' beks) 
Caudata (ka da’ ta) 
Chrysalis (kris' a lis) 
Cingueforl (sink' foil) 
Cladode (klad' 6d) 
Claviger (klav' i jr) 
Cocoon (k6 koon’) 
Composite (k6m poz’ i té) 
Crabro (kra' br6) 
Dentata (den ta’ ta) 
LEumenes fraternus 

(eu’ me nes fra ter’ nus) 
Facet (fas' &t) 
Gyrinideé (gy rin’ i de) 


i - - - asin ale 
wi - - - asin pref’ Ace 


as in add 


av - as in ask 

& - - - asin far 

a - - asin all 

é - - asin @éve 

& = :.- asin é-vent’ 
é - - asin énd 

é ea Be an ner 

1 - - as in ice 

1 - - asin I-de’a 


Larva, pl. @ 
(lar’ va, p/. vé) 
Lilium (lil' i im) 
Mandible (man' di b’1) 
Marmorata | 
(mar’ mo ra’ ta) 
Ovtpositor (6 vi poz'i tor) 
Potentilla (po tén til’ 1a) 
Pupa, pl. @ (pi pa, p/. pé) 
Rosacee (r6 2a! sé é) 
Rudbeckia (rid bék'i a) 
Stigma, pl. stigmas 
(stig’ ma, f/. maz) 
Taraxacum 
(ta raks’ 4 ktim) 
Thaddeus (thad’ dé its) 
Trillium (tril’ 1i tm) 
Vespa (vés' pa) 
Westwoodit 
(west wood’ e) 


i ~\ 2 (astinesit 

1 - asin Old 

O-.=) = -- as-n odee 

6 - - - asin lérd 

ti - - - asin fise 

v1 - - asin tis 

y - - - asin pit’y 

00 - - - asin sdon 

N represents the French nasal 


sound, as in ensemble 
_ (aN' san’ b'l) 
Silent letters are italicized. 
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Some New Books 


Languaze Through Nature, Literature, 

LANGUAGE and Art. By H. Avis Perdue, of the Keith 

School, Chicago, and Sarah E. Griswold, 

THROUGH NATURE of the Chicago Normal School, Chicago. 

LITERATURE AND ART With 12 full-page and 145 text illustra- 
= ‘ tions. Cloth, 238 pages; 45 cents. 


This ts the simplest and most beautiful 
language book yet tssued. It ts uniquein 
ats treatment and prepares for the first 
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g od workmanship. Lt applies to the stud 
of composition the “studio method”’ famil- 
zar_ to students of other arts. For sec 
ondary schools. 
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The cover tn miniature. 


Hand-Loom Weaving. A MANUAL FOR 
TEACHERS. By Mattie Phipps Todd, of 
the Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
With an introduction by Alice W. Cooley, 
formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis. With 35 half-tone illustra- 
tions and 21 patterns. Cloth, 160 pages; 
go cents. 


This ts the only practical book on thé 
subject and should interest everyone con- 
cernea tn the training of children. Jt 
can be used with any kind of a hand-loom. 


Stories of Mother Goose Village. By 
Madge A. Bigham, Principal of the At- 
lanta Free Kindergarten, Atlanta, Ga. 
With 135 illustrations in colors by Ella $. 
Brison, Cloth, 196 pages; 45 cents. 


For the first and second grades, In 
these stories the Mother Goose. characters 
of our childhood are recalled in new situ- 
ations, and the children will take great 
pleasure tn discovering thetr old friends 
an new companionships. The book fills @ 
= aad fa long unoccupied place among First Read- 

pattern. ers, and will change the reading lesson 
From Hand-Loom Weaving. Srom drudgery to delight. 


“A Child’s Garden of Verses. 


fe 


Child Stories from the Masters. 


Four Old Greeks. 


King Arthur and His Knights. 


——_—_—_ 


Issued by Rand, 


McNally & Co. 


By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With a spe- 
cial introduction. Profusely_ illus- 
trated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, 
with 10 full pages in colors, 12 half-tone 
plates, and 39 drawings in the text. 
Cloth cover in colors,94 pages; 50 cents. 


A book of simple poetry for the prt- 
mary grades, of wise observation, 
kindly sympathy, and fanciful humor, 
now for the first time made available 
as a suttable supplementary reager. 
A chila’s classtc. 


By 
Maud Menefee. With 9 illustrations 
in sepia. Cloth, 104 pages; 30 cents. 


For the third and fourth grades. 
The book presents the stories of Pippa, 
and Saul and David from_ Robert 
Browning; Mignon and Margaret 
from Goethe; Beatrice from Dante; 
Stegfried and Parstfal from Wagner. 
There are reproductions from paint- 
ings by Millet, Greuze, Le febvre, 
Rossetti, Watts, Correggio, Murillo, 
and others. 


By Jennie Hall, of 
the Francis W. Parker School, Chi- 
cago. With 39 illustrations from 
Greek sources by Raymond Perry. 
Cloth, 224 pages; 35 cents. 


For the second and third grades. 
These stories make the children see 
the characters of the Greek people, 
know the beauttful Greek Images, and 
introduce Greek Art. 


B 
Maude L. Radford, Instructor in ie: 


lish in the University of Chicago. ° 


With 18 full-page illustrations by 
Walter J. Enright. Cloth, 272 pages; 
50 cents. 


For the fifth and stxth grades. The 
famous stories of King Arthur and 
His Knights of the Round Table re- 
told for boys and girls. Dramatic, 
a) selected, written in an attractive 
style. 


Pa 


From ‘Four Old Greeks.”’ 


Irrom “King Arthur and 
His Knights.” 


Some New Books 


One of the tllustrations in 
“Classic Myths.”’ 


The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. B 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated wit 
86 plates in four colors, by Miss Corbet, 
“The Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies.” 
Cloth cover in colors, 110 pages; 40 cents. 


For the primary grades. The quaint 
manner of the Babtes and the dainty colors 
of the tllustrations will catch the eye of 
children and interest them at once. 


Norse Stories. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. With a special introduction. Il- 
lustrated with io full-page plates by 
George Wright. Edited by Katharine 
Lee Bates, Professor of English Literature 


in Wellesley College. Cloth, 304 pages; 
40 cents. 


For the fourth and fifth grades. These 
stortes teach lifeas a tremendous fight. 


Classic Myths. By Mary Catherine Judd, 
| Principal of the Lincoln School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. With 43 illustrations by 
; Angus MacDonall. Cloth, 208 pages; 35 
cents. 
For the third and fourth grades. A 
collection of myths of Greece, Norway, 
Rome, Germany, Russia, and Finland. 


| Eskimo Stories. By Mary E. E. Smith, 
of the Lewis-Champlin School, Chicago. 
With 18 full-page and 7s text illustrations 
in half-tone, by Howard V. Brown. Cloth, 
189 pages ; 40 cents. 


For the first and second grades. A de- 


lightful volume of Eskimo Stortes, simply ~ 
told. 


Achilles and Hector. ILIAD STORIES, RE- 
TOLD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Agnes 
Cook Gale, author of ‘*The Story of 
Ulysses.”’ Illustrated. Cloth, 176 pages; 
45 cents. , 


For the fourthand fifth grades. Classic 
stortes beautifully told. 


Viking Tales. By Jennie Hall, of the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. With 
19 full-page plates by Victor R. Lambdin. 
Cloth, 206 pages: 35 cents. 
For the fourth and fifth grades. Stir- 
riag tales of the emigration of the Vi- 
| kings westward from Norway. 


The Gold Bug. By Edgar Allan Poe. 


Issued by Rand, McNally & Co. 


Che Canterbury Classics 


A NEW SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTARY READ- 
ERS FOR ALL GRADES. EDITED UNDER 
THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF 
KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
LITERATUREIN WELL- 

ESLEY COLLEGE. 


The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Retold by Katharine Lee Bates, Professor 
of English Literature in Wellesley Col- 
lege. Illustrated. (Nearly ready.) 


Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog 
Stories. By Dr. John Brown. Edited by 
Charles W. French, Principal of the Hyde 
Park School, Chicago. Illustrated with a 
portrait of Doctor Brown, 6 full-page and 
2t text drawings by Angus MacDonall, | 
and g reproductions of original sketches 
by the author. Cloth, 150 pages; 25 cents. 


Edited by Theda Gildemeister, Training 
Teacher in the State Normal School, 
Winona, Minn. Illustrated with the Zol- | 
nay bust of Poe as frontispiece, a map, 
and 6 full-page drawings by Gustavus C. 
Widney. Cloth, 111 pages; 25 cents. 


From Raband His Friends.” 


The Cricket on the Hearth. By Charles 
Dickens. Edited by George B. Aiton,State 
Inspector of High Schools for Minnesota. 
With a portrait of Dickens after Lawrence, 
and 9 full-page illustrations by Gustavus 
C. Widney. Cloth, 176 pages; 30 cents. 


The King of the Golden River. By John 
Ruskin, dited by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Professor of English Literature in Well- 
esley College. Illustrated with a frontis- 
piece portrait of Ruskin, after a water- 
color by himself, and 14 drawings by John 
C. Johansen. Cloth, 84 pages; 25 cents. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By | 
Lewis Carroll (C. L: Dodgson). Edited by 
Florence Milner, of the Detroit University 
School, Detroit, Mich. With a portrait 
of Carroll from a photograph; so draw- 
ings by F. Y. Cory, and 20 drawings 
by the author. Cloth, 192 pages; 30 cents. 


\ 


Some New Books 


Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Edited by Theda Gildemeister, 
Training Teacher in the State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn. With a portrait 
of Stevenson after the painting by Arthur 
Smith, a map, and 15 drawings by Gusta- 
vusC. Widney. Cloth, 325 pages; 40 cents. 


The Story of a Short Life. By Julia H. 
Ewing. Edited by Sarah C. Brooks, Prin- 
cipal of the ‘l'eachers’ Training School, 
Baltimore, Md. Illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece portrait of Mrs. Ewing, and 14 : 
full-page and 8 text drawings by Ruth 
M. Hallock. Cloth, 175 pages ; 30 cents. 


7” 


From “‘Altce’s Adventures IN PREPARATION 


in Wonderland. The Dog of Flanders. By Louise de la 
Ramée. Edited by Rose C. Swart, Super- 
visor of Practice Teaching, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. Illustrated with a 
frontispiece portrait of the author, and 19 
drawings by Angus MacDonall. Cloth. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter 
Scott. Edited by F. A. Barbour, Professor 
of English in the State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Illustrated with a fron- 
tispiece portrait of Scott by Landseer, 
and drawingsin the text. Cloth. 


The Christmas Carol. By Charles 
Dickens, Edited by Katherine Gill, In- 
structor in English in the State Normal 
School, Charleston, Ill. Illustrated with 
a frontispiece portrait of Dickens, and 
drawings in the text. Cloth. 


The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 
Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. 
Tales from Shakspere. By Charles and 


2 S Mary Lamb. 
from “*The Story of a Over twenty other volumes are in prep- 
Short Life.” aration for this series. 


The Canterbury Classics Stand for 


First — Fidelity to standard texts, 
Second — Careful and helpful editing by 
specialists, 
/ ; Third — Typographical excellence, 
ieee Fourth — Artistic illustration, 
{Classics Fifth —A wise selection of material, and 
Sixth. — Durable and attractive binding. 


Write for our Catalog and Circulars 


Naw york AND, McNALLY & CO. 77CGe 
% EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


Boston Public Library 
Central Library, Copley Square 


Division of 
Reference and Research Services 


The Date Due Card in the pocket indi- 
cates the date on or before which this 
book should be returned to the Library. 


Please do not remove cards from this — 
pocket. 
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